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‘“Quadragesimo anno” at the 
Oxford Summer School 


|The Catholic Social Guild Summer School,” 
Id in Oxford from Aug. 6 to 13, was in many 
yS-a contrast to its French counterpart, “La 
maine Sociale de France” in Lille, of which I 
ee already given an account to the readers of 
rial Justice.1) As regards numbers, for instance, 
we were not even one-tenth gathered in Oxford: 
cch gave the “school” the far more intimate char- 
er of a family gathering. The majority of the 
+ participants were lodged in Lady Margaret 
il—a Women’s College of Oxford University, 
wv of course closed for the holidays—and there 
> were held all the meetings and lectures, of 
ach ordinarily there were two in the morning, 
:in the afternoon and one at night after supper: 
1, weather permitting, nay demanding it, all 
sse could be held in the splendid grounds of the 
dege, under the shade of some majestic trees. 
t as the Anglosaxon rightly holds, that all work 
ino play makes for dullness, the lawns were not 
Hlusively used for heavy intellectual work: on 
contrary, the tennis courts were always well 
sronized, the river (almost bordering the 
»unds) tempted many to a more cooling form of 
ercise, and the last evening, before breaking up, 
mmbers gave themselves to the strenuous delights 
:a dance. All this to a Frenchman would have 
med an almost incredible levity of mind, prov- 
- that these people were not “serious”... 
ch is really to an objective observer all the 
e funny, because by the average Englishman it 
ie Frenchman who is considered incurably flip- 
-and “gay”, and quite incapable of the serious 
ication of Albion’s “bulldog-breed”’ ! 
fowever, these were not the only differences one 
ticed. There was, for instance, the constant at- 
e of Church dignitaries in Lille: the dais 
s seemed resplendent with purple, and even 
mson of Cardinal Lienart was frequently to 
The Papal Nuncio came specially from 
to preside over one session of the Semaine; 
one indeed of these sessions seemed to be 
over by a different Bishop; even Mar 
rchbishop of Trivardrum, in his Oriental 
sme of robes put in a few appearances. 
is there was in Oxford only one solitary 
of the episcopate to be seen: the President 
g Patron of the Catholic Social Guild, 
of Hexham and Newcastle. Again, in 
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Lille the audience was to a very large extent indeed 
—nearly half, I think—clerical, whilst in Oxford 
the clerical element constituted only a mere sprink- 
ling. In Lille I had heard regretful comments on 
the paucity of laymen—not one in ten of those 
present, it seemed to me—but in Oxford the lay- 
man was to the fore, sharing in equal measure with 
the gentler sex the burdens and delights of the 
Summer School. Moreover, in Oxford the audience 
was by no means exclusively bourgeois, the Trade 
Union element being well represented: Oxford in 
this respect being far better distributed than either 
Antwerp or Lille had been. Perhaps one should 
add that the gathering was also in another way 
evenly composed: inasmuch as a strong Irish con- 
tingent and a similar one from Scotland tempered 
the typically English scene, which formed the back- 
ground of the Summer School. This is not the 
place to speak of the delights of Oxford: but it 
will hardly be beside the point, to speak of the 
impression that the English countryside, through 
which one traveled, needs made on one coming 
straight from Harders, where homestead joins 
homestead, where every available piece of ground 
is carefully cultivated and where one never can be 
out of sight of a human dwelling. The contrast 
to the vast park-lands, which are so characteristic 
of rural England and which, but for a few cattle, 
seem empty spaces, merely separating the towns, 
was striking indeed—and saddening to one who 
does not hold civilization and industrialization to 
be synonymous terms. 

So there was light and shade, drawbacks and 
advantages, in these comparisons, as always in life. 
But I am afraid, I must hurry on and back to my 
theme, the Oxford Summer School. 

In the center of its interest stood three lectures 
which Prof. C. Raaymakers, S. J., of the Catholic 
University of Nymwegen (Holland) delivered on 
some aspects of the Encyclical “Quadragesimo 
anno”: Capitalism—Vocational Groups—Just Price. 

As regards the first, the speaker stressed the fact 
that the Encyclical nowhere uses the word “Capi- 
talism”, but seems to avoid it on purpose, even if 
cumbersome circumlocutions are thereby rendered 
necessary. “Capitalism” indeed has been so diversely 
used, that as a term it has become quite mislead- 
ing: a flagrant case being that of the German 
Bishops praising “Capitalism” as a useful economic 
advance, whilst the Austrian Bishops condemned it 
as mammonistic individualism. “To capitalize” is 
indeed a useful economic method: without it, it 
would certainly have been difficult to supply the _ 
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largely increased human population with their needs 
and to do it so efficiently that the general standard 
of life has risen considerably over that of former 
times. What is wrong, is the spirit in which and 
the ends to which men have “capitalized”: that 
malformation of the mind, which can no longer 
think of the cow as an animal producing milk, but 
as a thing costing £N and yielding n% profit. 
The great and evident evil which the capitalizing 
method has resulted in, is due not to its nature, but 
to an idolatrous admiration of liberty, which for a 
century prevented it from being directed toward 
the Common Good. A capitalistic spirit need not 
necessarily spring from a capitalistic system: where 
the latter is wrong, it is so, not because it is capi- 
talistic, but because it is individualistic and inor- 
ganic. 

At first sight it may seem, especially to an Eng- 
lish reader, curious that the Pope should be so 
punctilious in regard to Capitalism, whilst his ref- 
erences to Socialism are so downright condem- 
natory. “Quadragesimo anno” recognizes that 
Socialism has greatly changed since Leo XIII’s 
days ; that, in contrast to Communism, many Social- 
ists have explained away the former rigidly held 
dogmas of the Class War and the Abolition of 
Private Property, so that “its programs often strik- 
ingly approach the just demands of Christian social 
reformers.” For all that, Socialism as such is un- 
compromisingly condemned, “the reason being that 
it conceives human society in a way utterly alien to 
Christian truth . . . esteeming temporal goods so 
highly, that man’s higher goods, not excepting lib- 
erty, must be subordinated to the exigencies of 
efficient production.” ‘This masterly analysis makes 
it clear, why Catholicism and Socialism are contra- 
dictory terms, but why Catholicism and Capitalism 
are not. The opposite of Socialism is not Capital- 
ism, but Liberalism: the capitalist regime has 
hitherto been exploited by Liberalism for its own 
individualistic ends; but the same regime, as State 
Capitalism, is equally being exploited today in Rus- 
sia by Communism for its collectivist ends. 

And here I may perhaps further enlarge my 
parenthesis and refer to the two lectures on Marxist 
doctrine, which Fr. Lewis Watt, S. J., gave us in 
his own inimitable manner which makes even the 
abstrusest subjects easy of comprehension. ‘The 
first of these lectures dealt with the Marxist 
Philosophy of History, the second with the Marxist 
Labor Theory of Value. The first showed, how 
all worthwhileness of life ceases, if perfection is 
the inevitable result of an inevitable clash of 
atoms. If Communism “esteems temporal goods” 
to the exclusion of other values, it can only do so, 
because it bases itself upon a materialist determin- 
ism—but, as Fr. Watt so well said, this dogma is 
the real “opium for the people’: for why make 
an effort, if one feels, one is not “predetermined” 
to make it? The false conception of human society 
on the part of Socialists, to which “Quadragesimo 
anno” points, is therefore seen to be not only 
morally, but economically false. 


fs ee 


As for the Marxist Labor Theory, it is meaty 
to get rid of value in another way: for “value” ¢ 
course is nothing material, but belongs to anothe} 
a spiritual, plane. The value of goods, says Mary 
is simply the amount of labor spent on it: and thi 
amount is measured by time. But is there not} 
difference of value even in labor—as, for instane| 
between skilled and unskilled labor? And agatp 
once an amount of labor has been spent on good} 
the value of those goods should on this theory 
remain fixed: on the contrary, we see that there aig 
constant market fluctuations in their value. Clearl§ 
value exists; it exists quite apart from labor; § 
cannot be mechanically measured by a mechanics 
timepiece; it depends on human, psychologic§ 
factors; on human needs. But in that case, th 
human factors must be subject to the moral lawl 
the value put on a thing, the price demanded fe 
goods, the wages offered to labor, must be jus 
And here we come back to Fr. Raaymakers and h 
third lecture, which treated just of this: Just Price 
and Wages. 

“Quadragesimo anno” insists on the “just shar 
only of the fruits of production which should t 
permitted to accumulate and an ample sufficienc 
be supplied to the working man.” ‘Thus we see th# 
the Encyclical condemns capitalism ad infinitum 
it limits it by the needs of consumption, eve 
“ample” consumption, which in turn will give 
fresh capital investments its “just” return and 11 
deed its raison d’étre. And, proceeds Pius X 
consumption is not ample, because “the immens 
number of propertyless wage-earners” are pré 
letarians, i. e., persons living “in a hand-to-mout 
uncertainty” of the future, who because of th 
uncertainty—I may perhaps add—are apt to was 
their capacity of consumption on the ephemer 
and adventitious. To verify this evil and establis 
a healthy social condition, the first need is to pa 
a Just Wage, says “Quadragesimo anno”. A j 
wage is the just price paid for labor—and Pric 
in Catholic thought since St. Thomas Aquinas 
primarily a means of regulating income, and ne 
only of production and consumption. If a pric 
performs properly these three functions, it is jus 
hence no single price taken in isolation can be jus 
its justice depends on its relation to all prices 
general. Thus we come back to the fact that tt 
justice, which should rule prices, is Social Justic 
Commutative Justice concerns the individual co 
tract and insists that there should be equivalen 
between what is given and what is taken: i 
Social Justice which links the standard of valu 
the Common Good.?) Commutative Justice th 
fore can only insist on a price, “just”, within t 
possibilities of the actual system; Social J 
—+— ' é 

2) Prof. Raaymakers pointed in this connection to 
unhappy translation in the English official text (p. 3 
19-21 of the Catholic Truth Society’s London ed 
which really should run as follows: “Hence, if : 
and individual character of labor is underestimated. 
[i. e., brains, capital and labor] can neither be ap; 
according to [Social] Justice, nor properly be recon 
according to the principle of equivalence.” 
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asts On a system, which will make a price pos- 
‘e, which shall be “just”, having regard to the 
d of human society as a whole. 
‘{ then the present system is socially unjust, by 
at other system should it be replaced? Prof, 
aymakers (in his second lecture) was emphatic 
t this necessary “Reconstruction of the Social 
der” forms indeed the core of the whole 
cyclical, and that the guiding idea for such re- 
istruction must be found in what the lecturer 
mslated as “the Principle of Subsidiary Func- 
v’ (the Latin original calls it “principium 
ssidiarii officii”)*) and defined as that principle, 
ording to which a higher organization does not 
ogate to itself functions which a lower body can 
‘form. Against this principle the modern State 
s particularly: hence, says Pius XI: “When we 
ak of the reform of institutions, it is principally 
State we have in mind.”*) When Liberalism 
s the ruling thought, the State became merely 
e guardian of law and order”, a “Nachtwachter- 
yat’’, as the expressive German phrase has it. Its 
lividualism abolished all intermediate grouping 
ween State and individual: hence, when Liberal- 
1 was found out and intervention for the Com- 
mn Good became inevitable, there was no institu- 
n left, but the State, to fulfill such duties—with 
» result, that the State has more and more as- 
ned a socialistic character. ‘The State’, as the 
cyclical puts it, “encumbered with all the burdens 
cé borne by associations rendered extinct by it, 
$ in consequence become submerged and over- 
elmed by an infinity of affairs and duties.” The 
oper function of the State is, “to direct, watch, 
mulate and restrain: business of minor impor- 
ice the State should leave to smaller groups.” 


What “smaller groups” has the Encyclical in 
nd? It considers it “incumbent upon the lot of 
cial Politics to re-create ordines” and it reminds 
that formerly there was a “concordant harmony 
ordines’, where today we are left with “the con- 
t of classes in opposition to each other.” 
rd ordo is in English the first time translated as 
ocational groups”, the second time as “ranks of 
ety’: with Fr. Lewis Watt I am inclined to 
nk that the best translation would be “corpora- 
ns”.®) Order (Lat. ordo), says St. Thomas 
juinas, is unity arising from the apt arrangement 

plurality of objects; but ordo he also calls a 
4 of people performing similar functions: 

1 this the organic conception of the State as a 
archy of subordinate corporations is clearly 
ght out—an “order” of things which produces 
rr’. And this order is not mechanical, but 
c; the common bond of unity, that would hold 


e already quoted English translation does not trans- 
at all, but just simply omits it! (p. 37 it says, “this 
e,” instead of “the principle of subsidiary function Ds 
nother serious mistranslation occurs here (p. 36 in 
translation), “institutiones” being translated by 
social order,” instead of by “institutions.” This makes 
of the whole passage. ee 
‘he French translate “groupement corporatif” or 
fessionel.” : 


The ° 


the members of a corporation together, is a pro- 
fessional one—that of producing the same things— 
and a social one, that of ensuring the common good 
of all the members; “brains, capital and labor” 
would there find a ready means of harmonizing 
their sectional interests by merging them in those of 
their industry, their profession, as a whole. ‘The 
great crisis which at present threatens the whole 
world may perhaps force financiers, technicians 
and manual workers to get together, in order to 
save what remains, and as long as there still remains 
something, of industry to save. ‘This “getting 
together” must be voluntary; but here, too, the 
State has its duty, to “watch, stimulate, restrain 
and direct” developments toward the only road 
which can lead modern society out of the bog, 
threatening to engulf it, toward a “Social Re- 
construction” which Pius XI in his wonderful 
encyclical has so clearly and surely adumbrated. 


There are, of course, many lions in the way of 
such Reconstruction of the Social Order: Dr. John 
A. Ryan of Washington, who attended the Oxford 
Summer School for part of the week, pointed them 
out in a talk he gave on one of the afternoons. One 
of them he saw in the lack of a world organization: 
indeed it is obvious, that if there must be a “getting 
together” of classes, there must also be a “getting 
together” of nations. Fr. O’Hea, the great organ- 
izing spirit of the School, had provided for this side 
of the problem by five lectures on “International 
Relations”, which formed not the least interesting 
items of the week’s program, but which it would 
lead me too far to enlarge upon. However, there 
are limits to world-organization: a wholesale redis- 
tribution of humanity, for instance, to “rationalize”’ 
population, is hardly feasible. Dr. Ryan in the end 
was driven “back to the land” and almost re- 
luctantly forced to admit that in future man would 
be increasingly compelled to produce food for him- 
self, rather than “goods” for a market: a pet thesis 
of my own, which I have already sufficiently ex- 
plained in my article on Antwerp. But I may add 
in this connection that Canon Wood in the dis- 
cussion reported of a very successful experiment 
of his in Lancashire with 45 boys out of school 
and just entering upon “unemployment”: he had 
started them in February of this year on garden 


plots of their own and had succeeded beyond hopes 


in creating in the boys a “land mentality” and a 
desire to work for themselves rather than for 
wages. Surely here is a way, and not the least 
important, of preventing the further swelling of 
unemployment figures, by settling the youth in gar- 
dens of their own, instead of letting them go to 
ruin on a life of doles. 


The real trouble is that a fundamental cure for 
present ills requires a policy of long sight. But — 
Politics, alas, are commonly held to be the art of 
dealing with the next fortnight: at least, that is 
what Morley once said, and he certainly ought to 
know. “Quadragesimo anno” is most decidedly 
not “politics” in that sense: it possesses what they 
lack—vision. But where there is no vision, the 
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people perish: when the people realize this at last, 
they will already have turned to our Catholic Prin- 
ciples, whether they know it or not. For they will 
have turned from the ephemeral to the important 
and from the temporal to the eternal; they will 
seek the Kingdom of God and its Righteousness 
first—whereupon all other things will be added 
unto them. 
H. J. E. ZacHartas, 
Lophem par Bruges, Belgium 


Genesis of the Political Princi- 
ples of the American Decla- 
ration of Independence 
LY. 

VII. The Political Principles of the Declaration 
of Independence Are Based .on Puritan Theology 
and Church Polity. 

Historians have held this long while that the po- 
litical principles of the American Declaration of In- 
dependence were a foreign importation and were 
eventually indoctrinated into the people by politi- 
cal leaders when the Revolutionary movement was 
taking shape. The researches of Miss Baldwin, 
however, have brought to light the fact that those 
doctrines did not sound new to the ears of the New 
England people. There is not a single right as- 
serted in the Declaration nor a basic principle 
stated which had not been formulated, preached 
and propagated by Congregational and Baptist min- 
isters of New England prior to the year 1763. Each 
of these principles can be traced back through a 
century and more. Each had been brought to the 
attention of churchgoing New Englanders by a long 
series of sermons addressed to two and even three 
generations. Each had taken final shape in the 
minds of the ministers as the result of serious re- 
flection, repeated discussions, frequent reading and 
explaining of the Bible, diligent study of ancient 
and modern philosophers. ‘These political princi- 
ples developed from Puritan theology and church 
polity and some of them emerged from sharp ec- 
clesiastical controversy. Church covenants and 
platforms eventually became the basis of American 
constitutional law; the organization of the Puritan 
local churches was expanded into the organization 
of independent states. Government by consent and 
illegality of unconstitutional acts were but political 
expressions of ecclesiastical principles. Generations 
of New Englanders had been taught their political 
rights were sacred and derived from God, that they 
were as safely assured as God’s law itself which 
gave them sanction. Through constant reiteration 
the churchgoing people had grasped the import of 
their natural and constitutional rights and had 
come to associate them in their minds with theology. 
As in the Puritan theocracy religion and politics 
were blended, so the New Englanders could not 
help but think of political rights in terms of the- 
ology. “A friend of the constitution”, preached the 
Rev. Samuel Cooper in 1754, “is a friend of God”. 
Resistance to tyranny became a sacred duty and the 
Revolutionary war a holy war. 


| tracts of ministers which had been veritable te 


The significance of the development of politic 
theory by the New England ministers during t)} 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been | 
forth for the first time by Miss Baldwin. No of 
can fully understand the genesis of the Sinead 
and the Declaration without having realized t 
gradual formation of the body of political princi 
ples which had been evolved through long years Ii 
the ministers and had been woven into the wa 
and woof of American political theory and prag 
tice. This Puritan background of the Revolutiona 
movement with its religious associations gives # 
the only true interpretation of that momento 
event. 
The political principles of the Declaration of I) 
dependence are on the whole an indigenous prog 
uct. ‘The most common source from which tl 
New England ministers drew inspiration was tl 
Bible. The Old Testament furnished many proof 
for their teachings regarding the nature of law, thy 
binding force of covenants, the limitations of tf 
powers of rulers, the sacredness of natural right§ 
the character of the divine constitution, and in ge 
eral on the connection of politics with religion. Tl 
New ‘Testament sanctioned the Christian libertie 
safeguarded the rights of the governed, upheld tlk 
right of self-defense against encroachments upc 
Christian rights. Besides, the Bible was in gener 
the great text-book of political theory and all pri 
ciples derived from philosophy and pure reason ha 
to be correlated with its teaching and were therek 
confirmed and hallowed. Next to the Bible tk 
Protestant commentaries and annotations on Scrij 
ture supplied an abundance of material for polit 
cal theory. The classical writers of ancient Gree¢ 
and Rome were another important source of it 
spiration, while the Church Fathers are mentione 
only occasionally. Luther and Calvin are as fré 
quently quoted as the more modern Protestant p 
litical writers of England and Germany. Voltair 
is referred to by one preacher and Sir Thome 
More is quoted by another, while Montesquieu 
frequently mentioned. Neither Rousseau nor an 
of the Catholic Scholastics are ever named | 
those New England ministers. This goes to sho 
that Catholic philosophy did not exert the least 
fluence on American builders of political theory. 


Jefferson stated the Declaration of Independe 
contains no other principles than those which w 
set forth and discussed by the Continental Cc 
gresses. Accordingly the Declaration is but a su 
mary of the political creeds of the members or 
representatives assembled in the congress. Y 
these members held no other views than th 
which had been built up from the Bible by the mit 
isters of-New England, and had been preached 
large audiences year by year during more than 
century. These members were sons and grands¢ 
of men who had been enlightened on points _ 
speculative and practical politics by sermons < 


books of politics. 
9) Baldwin, 1. c, p. 7-10. 
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As the members of the Continental Congresses in 
neral had been faithful disciples of the political 
‘ed of the New England ministers, so the ac- 
ywledged leaders of the Revolutionary move- 
mt in particular had been even more docile pupils 

the learned philosophers and divines. John 
ams had married the daughter of the Rev, Wil- 
n Smith of Weymouth. She and her sisters were 
d to have been versed in the political theories of 
cke. Adams discussed in his youth political 
estions with his cousin, the Rev. Zabdiel Adams. 
June, 1776, the latter urged upon his cousin 
mn Adams the need of a national constitution. The 
vv. Charles Chauncey of Boston was the friend 
John and Samuel Adams, John Hancock and the 
1er Revolutionary leaders, and became one of the 
»st ardent and influential supporters of the Amer- 
nm cause. John Hancock, president of the Conti- 
ntal Congress and the first to sign the Declara- 
n of Independence, was the grandchild of the 
-v. John Hancock of Lexington, who in 1722 in a 
‘mon most emphatically denounced rulers who 
use the rights and liberties of the people. The 
*y. Samuel Cooper, pastor of Brattle Square in 
ston, was not only a friend but also a cor- 
spondent of James Otis, the two Adams, John 
ancock and other leaders, like Franklin, and dis- 
ssed the political issues with them. His writings 
mulated the public mind apparently more than 
ose of any other patriot. Jonathan Mayhew, a 
werful supporter of the Revolution and likewise 
inister of a Boston congregation, was a close 
iend of the leaders of the revolt against England. 
1e Rey. Jared Eliot of Killingworth, friend and 
rrespondent of Franklin and other abettors of the 
merican cause, discussed political theories with 
s friends. The Rev. Jonas Clarke, successor to 
hn Hancock in the Lexington church, often gath- 
ed John Hancock, the two Adams and_ other 
triots at his house to discuss politics. He is said 
have had at times a controlling influence over 
hn Hancock, whose cousin was Clarke’s wife. It 
also related he had written orations delivered by 
ancock and had drafted many papers for him. 
oreover, he wrote practically every public paper 
sued in Lexington from 1762 to the end of the 
svolutionary war; he drafted every instruction 
the Lexington delegates to the Provincial and 
mtinental Congress. The night before the battle 
Lexington the Rev. Samuel Cooper as well as 
Jams and Hancock stopped at his house. James 
was supported in his Revolutionary measures 
ll the patriotic ministers. Peter Oliver, the last 
f justice under the British regime in Massachu- 
Ss and an inveterate enemy of the Americans, 
te that “Otis saw from the beginning the ne- 
sity of securing the ‘Black Regiment’ [i. e. min- 


pport of the black coated order who unceas- 
had been sounding the yell of rebellion”. 


1e Rev. Jonas Clarke was not the only minister 

drafted instructions for delegates to the Pro- 

cial and Continental Congresses. In May, 1776, 
i= ee: 2 
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ers] if he were to rouse the people. He gained 


the Rev. Peter Thacher was a member of the com- 
mittee of Attleborough, Mass., which instructed the 
delegates to declare for independence. On May 29, 
1776, the Rev. Thomas Allen of Pittsfield wrote 
a document presenting a justification of the city’s 
action in declaring its independence. A second Rev. 
Peter Thacher, of Malden, in May, 1776, drew up 
instructions for the delegates to the Continental 
Congress which voiced “unbounded confidence in 
the wisdom and uprightness of the Continental 
Congress”. The Rev. Timothy Walker of Con- 
cord, N. H., served on a committee, meeting June 
11, 1776, to formulate a draught of a Declaration 
of Independence which was to be transmitted to 
the delegates in the Continental Congress. The 
Rev. Charles Chauncey in 1774 was a member of 
a committee formed to consider a declaration to be 
presented by the city of Boston to Great Britain 
and the whole world. We know besides a number 
of clergymen who served on various committees 
selected to draft instructions to delegates of the 
Continental Congress or were active members of 
various Provincial Congresses or Assemblies. Ow- 
ing to their influence and activities the New Eng- 
land ministers succeeded to such an extent that the 
political doctrines which had been preached by gen- 
erations of dissenting clergymen were finally an- 
nounced to the whole world by the Declaration of 
Independence. 


John Adams is generally credited with the dis- 
tinction of having first expressed publicly in our 
country the idea of political independence. Yet we 
must accord this honor to the New England clergy. 
They drew the necessary conclusions from their 
principles quite early. In December, 1765, the Rev. 


Stephen Johnson pointed out the eventuality that. 


England might act so ruthlessly as to force the col- 
onies to declare their independence. From that 
time onward an increasing number of dissenting 
ministers expressed this same thought. The Rey. 
Andrew Eliot of Boston began to talk of inde- 
pendence in 1769. Other ministers foresaw the im- 
pending independence and desired it. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1772, an anonymous minister wrote in the 
Boston Gazette, he was firmly convinced that “the 
Americans would be justified in forming an inde- 
pendent government and cutting off every son of 
Adam that dared to oppose them by force’. The 
Rev. John Cleaveland declared on April 20, 1775, 
in the Essex Gazette that all connections with Eng- 
land were broken and allegiance totally dissolved. 
By the spring of 1776 a great number of other min- 
isters were advocating independence. The resolu- 
tion of Northborough, Mass., in favor of indepen- 
dence, adopted June 3, 1776, is said to have been 
the result of the influence of the Rev. Peter Whit- 
ney. 
VIII. Conclusion 

The preceding study has established beyond any 
shadow of doubt that the political principles em- 
bodied in the Declaration of Independence are but 
the expression of fundamental tenets of Puritan 


theology and rules of church polity. The cherished 


\ 
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principles of American constitutional life are based 
on the Puritan interpretation of the Bible and on 
Calvinistic philosophy. From the hallowed precinct 
of the church they were transplanted into the public 
life of the people. This is just what one would ex- 
pect. Whoever is conscious of the all-pervading in- 
fluence of Puritanism in this country from the very 
beginning, will find it preposterous to assume that 
such important principles as those of the Declara- 
tion could be derived from any other than Puritan 
sources. The current opinion that they are trace- 
able to Catholic sources or to the doctrines of Rous- 
seau can no longer be upheld. It is true, a great 
similarity between the political doctrines of the 
Catholic Scholastics, the French atheistical philoso- 
phers, and the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence is to be observed. Yet we know for certain 
that all three systems were developed independently 
of each other, so that there cannot be any question 
of borrowing on any side. We witness here a fact 
noticeable in other domains, that similar conclusions 
are derived from entirely different suppositions. 
Pope Pius XI. points out in his encyclical “Quadra- 
gesimo anno”, dated May 15, 1931, that Socialists 
hold some opinions which are very similar to those 
of “the Catholic reformers of the Christian so- 
ciety”. Nevertheless the Socialist principles rest on 
a conception of human society which differs en- 
tirely from the Christian concept. ‘Thus in a simi- 
lar way the Puritan, the Catholic and the French 
atheist arrived at the same point, coming from dif- 
ferent directions. The method so often employed 
in tracing origins of views is surely very faulty. 
You cannot argue from similarities for dependence 
of one from another, when the historical develop- 
ment precludes any borrowing from alien sources. 


Yet we may frankly admit that American political 
thought underwent foreign influences in minor 
points. James Truslow Adams notices the inter- 
esting fact that the political theory advocated by the 
New England ministers of the eighteenth century 
shows signs of secularization; political doctrines 
are divorced from theology and based on_philo- 
sophical speculation. ‘The rapid spread of Free- 
masonry in America before the Revolutionary War, 
when entire churches had joined that body, surely 
proves the Puritan clergy and laity had been sub- 
jected to Deistic influences; the terms and formulas 
of Christianity were retained but given different 
meanings. ‘Therefore it is possible, even highly 
probable, that the New England ministers during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century couched 
the atheistic philosophy of Rousseau and the Deis- 
tic speculation of Locke and Hobbes in Christian 
guise and that the political theory which had grown 
out of Puritan theology had been imbued with an 
altogether different spirit. This is a phase of 
American thought which has never yet been studied. 
Be this as it may, the fact remains that Cath- 
lic thought has not in the least inspired the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence. 


Joun M. Lennart, O. M. Cap. 
P Westerville, Ohio 


Surrendering Woman to Industri 
and the State 

A few years ago it was our privilege, not at dp 
appreciated, however, by this ungrateful individud | 
to listen to the declaration of a professor in a mK 
western agricultural college that it was now #) 
good fortune of farm women to have been reliegag 
of the drudgery of bread-baking by the bread fa) 
tories that sent their motor vans out into the coui 
try to deliver their wares at farm houses. 

Soviet Russia has, to an extent at least, surpasse# 
this achievement, having entrusted bread-baking 
the towns entirely to the co-operatives. If the bal 
ing of bread for a household is really such terribf 
drudgery, we would prefer relief to come from ed 
operatives and not from bread factories seeking® 
before all, profit. This would be preferable alsy 
to the system so long in vogue in some Italian citiey 
where the production of bread was conducted as § 
municipal enterprise. Not with the intention, how 
ever, of relieving women of the so terrible drudgerg 
of bread-baking, but rather for the purpose of su 
plying all citizens with wholesome bread at th 
lowest possible price. 

In Soviet Russia the co-operatives are now workf 
ing hand in glove with the State and furtherin 
the disintegration of the home, while helping t 
make of woman an industrial slave. The author 0 
an article on “Russian Co-operation in the Sovie 
State, How One Is Made to Fit in With the Other” 
declares 70 per cent of “the new communal feed 
ing’ in Bolshevist Russia to have been entruste¢ 
to the co-operatives. No less than 12 million din 
ners, it is said, are served per day in connectio 
with this “communal feeding’. Consumers’ socie 
ties have also food control of a large number 0 
factory kitchens and 286 fully equipped or mechan 
ized dining rooms and factories. In addition theri 
are about 15,000 dining rooms in charge of thi 
eiate+) 

“All this is done in agreement with the State, 
Mr. James Haslam, author of the article referrec 
to, declares, “and in fulfilment of the State’s objec 
to relieve women from domestic labor, to make | 
easier for their absorption in industry and_ othe 
State obligations.”’ 

With other words, under Communism woman 
deprived of the privileges Christian civilizatic 
would, were it in flower, grant her. Instead, 
is put to work as was the female Negro slave. Wit 
this exception, however. The slave woman wi: 
permitted to keep and nurse her child; this natura 
right is likewise denied Russian women who ma 
neither cook nor bake, while they are privileged t 
feed in public soup-kitchens! It is thus the re 
lion against the family, inaugurated in the 
century, and continued to this day (divorce, 
control are but two of its emanations), is 
translated into practice and custom by Communis 
drawing their conclusions from the doctrines — 
Liberalism, not at all an autochthonous Russia 


1) The Producer, Oct., 1932, p. 292, 
= ok 
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wwth. Only the ruthless thoroughness of Bol- 
wvism is peculiar to the people of Russia. 
he great Conservative in the days of the French 
yvolution and during the advent of industrialism, 
iunt de Maistre, warned Alexander I. that his 
pple, once their minds had been poisoned by 
se doctrines of a political and social nature im- 
tted from Western Europe, would stop at noth- 
The distinguished statesman believed the Rus- 
im capable of turning into a “riénisté’”’, that is, 
> “who respects nothing, who opposes everything, 
0 desires to overthrow, destroy, to annihilate all 
Higs.” 2) : 
History now in the making is but a verification of 
prophetic forecast of this great counter- 
volutionist. Me oP kK. 


Those Who Toil in Stokeholds 
While some of our readers may have under- 
<en the cruise from Niagara Falls across Lake 
itario to Toronto to be referred to, others have, 
thaps with wistful eyes, observed the swan-like 
samer that plies between the two ports, moored 
mgside its dock in the lower Niagara River. In 
probability, not a single individual among either 
ssengers or mere observers of the ship ever 
ve a moment’s thought to the condition of the 
iler- and engine room deep down in the hold of 
e handsome looking vessel. Or to the condition 
the men whose toil is needed in order that the 
camer may move through the waters of Lake 
ntario as swiitly as it does. 
What goes on in the belly of that vessel, whose 
ow white exterior seems so attractive to tourists, 
told by Scott Pearson in his account of the ad- 
ntures of a casual, recently published in a book 
lied “To the Streets and Back.” It relates the 
periences of an intelligent and energetic indi- 
dual, who, after his return from the war to Eng- 
ad, one of the “heroes” of yesterday battling in 
e economic arena for the privilege of a job, strove 
find work and establish a firm foothold in so- 
sty. Failure followed him even to our country 
d Canada, from where the young Scotsman ulti- 
ately returned to the United States. The oppor- 
nity to do so was granted him in Toronto, after 
-had gone to the docks, hoping to work his pas- 
ge to Niagara Falls. He was spotted by an engi- 
er who needed a fireman and helped Pearson 
rive at a decision by offering him a drink. “It 
as a large glass. . .” 
Once on board the boat, he changed his clothes 
went below. But it is preferable we should 
him tell his own story: 
“What a stokehold! Everything red-hot. You could 
en smell the heat, and I had eight fires to fill! Before 
at I had to empty two fires of their red-hot clinkers. 
it I moved quickly. Cleaned the fires. Filled them up 
th coal. It was not long before steam was up—full 
am. A bell rang on the bridge, A bell rang in the 
xine-room. The engines began to move. We were on 
way. When a few minutes had passed the steam 


) Thus in Quatre chapitres inedits sur la Russie, publ. 
thumously in Paris, 1859. 


slipped back. More coal, more fire, and, in a few minutes 
again, more steam, The terrible heat forced me up the 
iron stairs for a breather. My dungarees seemed as wet 
as the lake itself. My arms were covered with burns, but 
the fresh air, the wind pressing against my skin, kept my 
courage up and made me determined to stick to anything. 
For, after all, | was getting somewhere.” 1) 

Of course, he went down below again, and let 
us say Pearson was no tenderfoot and had en- 
gaged in all manner of hard work before, including 
firing of ship boilers. He found his mate, a French- 
Canadian, lying on the stokehold floor, dead to his 
surroundings, and soused him with a hose used for 
cooling the ashes from the furnaces, and _ this 
brought him to life. Naturally, the poor chap 
wasn’t at all grateful. The Scotsman reports: “He 
shouted at me, cursing and shaking his fist, but as 
he couldn’t speak English, and I couldn’t under- 
stand what he was saying, his words had no effect.” 
However, between them they kept up the steam 
pressure. ‘The sequence is told by the writer in this 
fashion: 

“This pleased the engineer, so he fetched me another 
drink, which made me work like hell, When I went on 
deck for another breather I met the Captain, and he said 
I was the finest fireman the ship had ever had, ‘Most of 
the others get sick,’ he told me, ‘and a few die of the heat. 
I hope you'll be staying on?’ 

““Some hope!’ I thought. It was true I wanted work, 
but the heat in that ship’s stokehold was enough to drive 
a man crazy. I stuck it out though; we were nearing 
America and I should soon escape from the torture.” 2) 

Those of our readers who perused Fr. Reinhold’s 
article, published in the October issue of Social 
Justice, will now understand the better some of 
the things he says. Of course, conditions in the 
more modern ocean-going steamers are far supe- 
rior to those described by Pearson. However, even 
while the first cabin was already fitted out in the 
most luxurious fashion, ship’s firemen and stokers 
were tempted to commit suicide by the intolerable 
conditions existing in the engine-room of big lin- 
ers: 


Although it happened years ago, the writer has 
not forgotten an incident of this nature which oc- 
curred on a Sunday in August while the first 
class passengers were partaking of a sumptuous 
meal and enjoying, at the same time, the music of 
the boat’s orchestra. The ship was suddenly 
stopped; young and inquisitive, he rushed from 
the dining room to the deck, where he had some’ 
difficulty to learn, what passengers were not sup- 
posed to know, that a fireman had rushed from 
down below, mounted the railing of the vessel, and 
then jumped into the ocean. The great ship tar- 
ried for ten minutes or so, and the lookout report- 
ing that the poor suicide was not to be seen, it pro- 
ceeded on its course while the evening sun shed 
golden rays over the almost glassy smooth surface 
of the water. The orchestra was still playing, and 
there was mirth on all sides in the grand salon, 
and little thought of this or other victims of modern 
industrialism. PS Pee 


1) Loc. cit. London, 1932, p. 144. 
2) Ibid., p. 145. 
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| Warder’s Review | 


South African Instead of American Corn 

One of the most striking examples of the effects 
of a vicious tariff policy and the culpable ignorance 
of the men of both parties responsible for the 
Smoot-Hawley Act was recorded by the Chicago 
Tribune on October 29, under the caption: “South 
African Corn Shipped to Canada.” 

The item was not printed on the first page of the 
paper, or in fact displayed as an important piece of 
information. ‘The circumstance referred to was 
merely published as a piece of market news, and 
has for that reason probably attracted little atten- 
tion. Corn-belt farmers have, however, every reason 
to commit to memory these significant statements : 

“South Africa continues to ship corn to Canada, clear- 
ances to the latter country the last week /being reported at 
570,000 bu. Corn from South Africa is admitted duty free, 
while American corn pays 25 c. per bu., except for distill- 
ing purposes, ... This week’s total shipments were 995,000 
bu. against 731,000 bu. last week, and 281,000 bu. for the 
same time last year. Since April lst shipments of corn 
aggregated 12,302,000 bu., compared with 5,325,000 bu. for 
the same time last year.” 

Isn’t it preposterous our next door neighbor, 
whose ports on the northern shore of the Great 
Lakes are so accessible to vessels loading at Chi- 
cago, or a number of other harbors located in close 
proximity to the corn-belt, should send for corn to 
South Africa? Such are the results of the indus- 
trial autarchy, planned by financiers and industrial- 
ists, who promised the masses our “self-contained” 
nation would prosper regardless of the needs of 
other peoples! 


Pretexts Much in Vogue 


Furious attacks directed at the Church are fre- 
quently a mere smoke screen, intended to hide 
selfish plans yet unconsummated, or gross neglect 
and failures threatening those in power with loss of 
influence over the masses and control of public 
affairs. 

Writing on the financial catastrophe that overtook 
Germany in 1873—as it likewise did our country— 
in the notoriously liberal illustrated weekly, the 
Gartenlaube, published at Leipzig’), Otto Glagau 
declared motives of this nature responsible-for the 
aid granted Bismarck, once he had decided on the 
Kulturkampf, by the Liberal and other progressive 
parties in the Reichstag and Prussian diet. The 
German author says: 


“The ‘liberal’ lawmakers in our Parliaments are predomi- 
nantly of the Manchester type, and they labor, in co- 
operation with the ‘liberal’ press, chiefly in the interest of 
Capital and the Stock Exchange. Manchesterian legisla- 
tion has, however, led to a colossal bankruptcy. With the 
intention of covering up this scandalous failure, and before 
all of drawing attention from the terrible results of the 
criminal activities of the Stock Exchange and those who 
catised widespread inflation, they hurled themselves fero- 
ciously into the Kulturkampf. At present they tremble for 
fear the Kulturkampf may come to an end,”2) 


1) The publication was barred from Catholic homes both 
in Germany and America. 
2) Publ. in bookform under the title: Glagau, Otto. Der 


‘engaging in the attack wholeheartedly, delighted to be ab 


I 

A keen observer and critic of the insincerity aij 
the sins of political and economic Liberalism, Heit 
rich Wuttke, Professor of History in the Universi 
of Leipzig, asserted no less positively that the Kt 
turkampf was based on trumped up charges. |), 
what is one of the most valuable contributions | 
our knowledge of the influence of the press ¢@ 
public opinion in modern times, Wuttke unhesi 
tatingly states this opinion: 

“At present a nasty storm is raging around Jesuits aig 


3ishops, who it is claimed, have stirred up the mud and pejh 
luted the water. The satellites of the press are, doubtlessl®) 


to give vent to their feelings and to be permittd to pri 
what would a few years ago have earned for them fines ark 
jail sentences.) They are, moreover, certain of the agre 
ment with their views of narrowminded Protestants who sl§ 
at those words, froth at the mouth savagely, and attack like 
bull enraged by the display of a red cloth... . That tli 
Bishops are hatching an evil scheme directed against th} 
Prussian state and the new empire [of 1871] is willing® 
believed. For Prussia must, of course, always appear tl 
injured party.”*) ae 

A contemporary Protestant, as discriminating an} 
candid as was this historian, acquainted with th) 
circumstances existing in Spain at the present tim: 
could undoubtedly throw much similar light on th 
motives that actuate both Liberals and Socialis 
attacking so ferociously the Church and the R 
ligious Orders, especially the Society of Jesus, i 
that country. 


Once Man is Emancipated from God 
Having reminded its readers that, what is o: 
view in the Gran Chaco is the World War in minia 
ture—‘‘stupidity, rapaciousness, death, and all’— 
the Nation invites the world to observe well th 
events transpiring in the wilds of South Americz 
“It will find there,” says the editorial, “one mor 
lesson on the futility and insanity of war. Hoy 
many more such lessons will civilization need befor 
it becomes sane?” ?) . 


What civilization? The one the Nation woul 
propagate, based to an extent on fallacious theories 
largely responsible for the moral chaos the worl 
finds itself in today? Let us assume this humanistii 
civilization were to attain what the liberal reviey 
would consider sanity, how long would the con 
tion prevail, based, as it would be, on false theor 
sentiment perhaps, and, without doubt, conside 
tions of a utilitarian nature? Something Dos 
jewski says illustrates to a degree the futility 
appeals such as the one voiced by the Nation o 
this occasion. “Why should I” the great Rus 
sian writer asks, “absolutely love my neighbor, o: 
even some future generation that will also posse 
no knowledge of me, that on its part must disa 
pear without leaving behind a trace or memori 


Borsen- und Griindungs-Schwindel in Berlin. Lpzg. 18 


p. . 4 
_ 3) Attacks on religion, religious institutions, etc., are st 
ject to prosecution in Germany. = 
*) Wuttke, Hi, Die deutschen Zeitschriften u. d. E 
oe ung der Offentl. Meinung. 2nd ed., Lpzg. 1875, pp. 


1) Loc. cit:, No. 3510, p. 321. — ~<a 
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ce this earth shall have become a mere ice-clod! 
thing more ridiculous is conceivable.” 


4xactly! Emancipate man from God, declare 
1 his own lawmaker and savior, merely a being 
nelled by some mysterious force of nature to 
ik a destiny whose tragic uselessness Dostojewski 
nts to, and the civilization he will be able to erect 
st in the end prove mere dross, such as that 
se seeking hidden treasures at the end of a rain- 
W are said to discover as a reward for their 
orts. 


Che Nation openly defends and espouses the cause 
urgaret Sanger propagates; birth control is not, 

matter what its apostles may claim, the ex- 
ession of genetic health, of virility, of courage 
1 optimism. It is rather a doctrine expressive 
ithe frame of mind and general attitude toward 
2 of a generation of people prepared for the in- 
table, their own extinction. A volume of phrases, 
ended to explain the eugenic and social advan- 
ces of birth control, cannot hide its relationship 
the dreadful sentiment expressed by an Islamitic 
et, Maarri, who, nobler than some of his “‘liberal”’ 
atemporaries, despaired of the future of the civ- 
zation he knew in the days of the waning glory 
‘the Caliphate. His gravestone announced to all 
ao would read the inscription composed by him: 


“This my-father has done unto me; I, however, have not 
is sinned against anyone.”2) 


It is on some such note of pessimism every civ- 
vation out of harmony with that most funda- 
‘ntal demand of human nature, progress and hap- 
tess, a deep and abiding belief and faith in a 
vine lawgiver, whose code man may not reject 
neglect, must end. 


>garding a Quarrel Among Early Communists 
in the U. S. 
An interesting episode in the history of com- 
jinistic colonies in our country, to which the 
aakers devoted a Memorial, probably sometime in 
128, has thus far, it seems, escaped the attention 
‘historians concerned with both religious and 
pian Communism of the early days in our coun- 


Vs 

{ = by order “of the several Communities 
Iled Shakers,” and addressed “to the citizens of 
entucky in general and in particular to the Legis- 
tive and Executive Departments of the State,” the 
‘ument referred to remonstrates against a certain 
of the Legislature of the State, entitled “An 
tt to regulate civil proceedings against certain 
mmunities having property in common.” ‘This 
ct declares, says the Memorial: “that it shall and 
ay ‘be lawful to commence and prosecute suits, ob- 
n decrees and have execution against any of the 
munities of people called Shakers,—without 
g or designating the individuals, or serving 
on them, otherwise than by fixing a sub- 


ir Der nes in seinem Einfluss auf ‘das Leben 
ekenner. Leiden, 1882, p. 225. 


—= 
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poena on the door of their meeting-house, etc. Ap- 
proved February 11, 1828.’’) 

This law, the Memorial claims, had been insti- 
gated by members of the New Harmony com- 
munity, the well-known utopian communistic col- 
ony, founded by Robert Owen on the banks of the 
Wabash in the State of Indiana. It is alleged that 
“among the most active and influential agents of 
this new establishment were two young men 
[J. and R. Whitby], who left the Shakers under a 
strong excitement of ambition against the rulers 
and rules of their institution.’’) 


“Now be it known,” the Memorial continues, 
“that through the highhanded influence of the said 
New Harmony society, and particularly of its last 
mentioned proselytes, the before-mentioned Act of 
the Legislature of this State was obtained, for pur- 
poses repugnant to the Constitution and laws of the 
country and subversive of the social and civil rights 
and privileges of this one particular Society, called 
Shakers.” 


For the rest, the Memorialists, who wished to be 
recognized by their common name, viz.: Pleasant 
Hill South Union, and who were officially repre- 
sented by their responsible agents, John R. Bryant 
and Eli McLean, take up some seven pages to dem- 
onstrate that “the said Act was needless ; originated 
from malevolence; is unprecedented, and unconsti- 
tutional, consequently dangerous and pernicious.” 


Were Harmonites really the instigators of the 
Act? It is not at all improbable that, actuated by 
motives of an atheistical kind, they should have 
tried to put difficulties in the way of a religious 
sect practicing Commtinism. Or their competition 
may have angered the Owenites. Perhaps the dis- 
solution of New Harmony, so far advanced by the 
end of 1827, may have had some bearing on the 
case in question. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


If the evolution of thought is slow, the evolution 
of society and institutions is at least equally so; 
and for the penetration of so refined principles as 
those of Christianity, of Catholicism, into the stress 


and strain of ordinary life and in all its walks, —— 


time must be allowed, and time, centuries, have — 


been taken. 


Dom Hucu G. Bevenot, O. S. B., B. A., 
in “Pagan and Christian Rule’”*) 


The old truth, “help yourself and God will help 
you”, has fallen into disrepute. On the other hand, 
this has come to be accepted as a rule of life: “Do 
not help yourself, because the State will help you.” 
The present is virtually afflicted with the unfortu- 


1) From an original copy of the leaflet, now very scarce, 
printed at the Union Office, Harrodsburg, Ky., probably 


sometime early in 1828, in the C. V. Library. ; 


2)".oc. cite: pe 20. 
3) London, 1924, p. 137. 
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nate belief that the State has the power, and that 
it is its obligation to grant economic privileges, and 
that the State is possessed of means so great that 
it may create favorable conditions while it can, on 
the other hand, overcome crises. In fact, anything 
and everything is expected from an almighty State! 
Whatever may happen, the first question is always: 
Will the State help? It is absolutely astonishing to 
what extent this frame of mind has destroyed the 
most immediate and most natural considerations of 
self-help. 
NIETLISPACH, 
Member of the Swiss Parliament *) 


The responsibility of the Press for influencing 
the spread of immorality and crime, as well as for 
the degradation of social taste and manners, is not 
sufficiently recognized by our legislators. ‘The con- 
tinual immersing of people’s minds in an orgy of 
police news, of the activities and behavior of crim- 
inals, of motor car thieves, of house-breakers and 
burglars, of “sun-bathing” extremists, of the ec- 
centricities of divorcees, and details of committers 
of suicides and murders, all supplemented by pic- 
tures, must lower the standard of public morals. 
The respect for property and life, the social sense, 
the religious sense, and the moral sense, must in- 
evitably be diminished. The encouragement by the 
Press, directly and indirectly, undermines the con- 
sciences of the public—for conscience, being the 
judgment of the reason through knowledge, is dis- 
tinctly educable—and perverts the subconscious 
element of our natures. That is to say, that it 
exerts a psychological influence by means of re- 
peated suggestions, which, when elevated above the 
threshold of consciousness, must eventuate in 
wrong doing. 

Catholic Medical Guardian") 


The excessive emphasis upon the property tax as 
a source of funds for highway purposes has been 
the main cause of the undue burden upon farmers. 
This is especially true in the towns, where three- 
fourths of the money spent on roads has been 
coming out of property taxes, and farmers pay all 
of such taxes levied. But this group also pays a 
larger percentage of the county property~tax than 
does the urban group. We noticed that the cities 
and villages paid a disproportionate part of the cost 
of building and maintaining the county trunks, 
while the opposite is true in the case of state and 
federal trunks and town roads. . . 


It is true, of course, that the general property 
tax is a poor measure of both ability to pay and of 
benefits derived from the roads. It is a poor meas- 
ure of ability to pay because today income is no 
longer nearly so dependent upon property as it 
once was. Persons and concerns subject to the 
property tax pay in proportion to ability only in 
exceptional instances. It is either too high, as in 


1) From an address, reported in the Freiburger Nach- 
-richten, : 
2) Oct., 1932. 


the case of farm property and also much urbz 
real estate, or too low, as in the case of many bus 
ness concerns which have high incomes in propojf 
tion to the amount of property owned. Theore| 
ically, the assessment of property for taxation puj 
poses should be based mainly on income, but 4 
actual practice this is not being realized. From tlf 
standpoint of benefits derived, the property tax ce, 
tainly is an inaccurate measure. 


The income taj 
is a much more accurate measure of ability to pe 
and in general is more likely to correspond wit} 
benefits derived. For these reasons, and also 1) 
order to effect a shift of part of the highway bu: 
den from the rural to the more prosperous urbaj 
group, it could well be drawn upon for a large 

portion of the funds used on highways. 
B. H. Hrsparp & Cary, F. WEHRWEIN, 
“Who Pays for the Highways?’’?) | 


The true significance of facts is often conceale} 
or misrepresented in the editorial columns of tk 
capitalist newspapers. The motives which are em 
sentially selfish are sometimes described as patr 
OUCs ane 

One Toronto daily newspaper is prone to mak 
ing erroneous interpretations of acts of this naturd 
Its editorials are written in “the odor of sanctity. 
It is consequently difficult to criticise the piou 
twist it gives to matters obviously materialisti 
without appearing guilty of irreverence. In a re 
cent editorial it tells us: 

“The Globe urged a day of prayer before the [Ottawa 
Conference. It urges now a demonstration of earnes 
thankfulness... . A solid Empire is the world’s great 
est guarantee of progressive enlightenment—spiritual an) 
moral—of material advancement and of peace and happ: 
ness. We prayed for guidance that was not withhel« 
When the world gets through analyzing the superficial : 
will realize the strength of the moral foundation laid. . . 
It needs but to pause and understand, to appreciate tl 
leadership given all who will heed. For the people prayed 
‘Turn us again, O Lord God of Hosts; shew the light o 
Thy countenance and we shall be whole’ Let us b 
thankful.” 

We have sufficient charity to assume that th 
writer of the editorial is but an unconscious hum 
bug. He apparently needs the prayers of his read. 
ers that his perception of truth, and his mora 
sense, may become more acute, dispassionate an¢ 
enlightened. 4 

Our British family of nations has, we suppose 
as much right as other countries to enter into. 
clusive trade agreements, but their consummati 
has no moral significance. They will, indeed, 
immoral if they deny just consideration of 
rights of other countries. The other nations 
the world cannot be expected to realize that the 
erection of trade barriers against them is the great: 
est guarantee of progressive, spiritual and mora 
enlightenment, of material advancement and c 
peace and happiness. a 

The Canadian Co-O perator?) 


1) Bulletin 432 (Aug., 1932), Agricult, Exprr ease 
Univ. of Wis., p. 34-35. Agricult, Exprmt, ae 
*) Sept, 1932, p. 4-5. . — 


CATHOLIC ACTION 

, Catholic School-Sunday was conducted in 
ble in Switzerland early in the fall, due to the 
wing conviction that Catholics in the Swiss 
aspora must found their own schools. 

me parish in the city of Basle raised 26,000 francs for 
purpose by means of a bazaar, and 2000 francs more 
ugh a church collection taken up on October 2. 


dere and there Catholic Action is developing a 
iitant spirit. There have recently come on the 
ne in Germany the “Knights of the Cross’, 
ose members, young men enthusiastic for the 
use of Christ, insist He must reign. This is in 
tt their motto. 

@ourteen hundred of these crusaders met at Salzburg, 
stria, in August, and discussed ways and means of 


eading the kingdom of God on earth and how to capture 
world for Christ. 


‘A film, explanatory of the encyclical Rerum 
Warum, was shown recently at Utrecht in Hol- 
cd for the first time. It depicts the beginning and 
» growth of the Catholic labor movement, stimu- 
ed and assisted by the encyclical referred to. 
“he producers of the film were faced with the difficulty 
i translating an academical encyclical into action and to 
‘ay before the camera men in so natural an attitude as 
ssible. It is believed this film is pointing the way to a 
mner of production that holds the promise of assisting 
the development of a specific Catholic film-art. 


Organized distribution of Catholic newspapers 
d periodicals among the Pagans and Protestants 
Calicut, India, has been carried on for some time 
the Catholic young people who engage them- 
ives to circulate these papers everywhere, in the 
ools, colleges, public and private reading rooms, 
various clubs and in individual homes. 
he pamphlets printed in English are prepared by the 
mglo-Indian Catholic Truth Society. Other periodicals are 


epared in or translated into the Malayalam tongue and 
en published by the Malabar Catholic Youth League. 


The annual meeting of the Standing Joint Com- 
ittee of the Catholic Land Associations of Great 
ritain was held at Oscott College, Birmingham. 
During the meeting it was decided that the areas covered 
the Northern, Liverpool, Midland and South of England 
ssociations should be defined according to existing plans, 
id that each Association should strive to develop in Eng- 
nd through the establishment of diocesan, self-governing 
“sociations, 

‘A resolution expressing the regret of the Committee that 
Government had taken no steps to carry out a ‘satisfac- 
ry policy of land-cultivation was carried unanimously 
[dordered to be forwarded to the Prime Minister. 

17 
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The keynote of the twenty-third Catholic Day 


of October, was contained in the demand for 
> social justice. ‘The outstanding feature of 
Congress was the Eucharistic procession, con- 
cted on Sunday, October 16, in which over 
00 people participated; for the evening of the 
day of the event an impressive candle-light 
sion to a shrine had been arranged. 


ar, 


‘ Hungary, held at Budapest from the 15th to the: 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


Most of the addresses had to do with social problems; 
the well-known Jesuit Father Bangha expressed the con- 
viction that the masses hoped and wished for social recon- 
struction. 


For the seventh time in the history of the great 
Catholic Day of Germany, inaugurated in 1848, this 
congress is to meet in Austria next year, and for 
the second time in Vienna. ‘This has now been defi- 
nitely decided upon, since the recently nominated 
Prince Archbishop of Vienna, Dr. Innitzer, has 
wholeheartedly endorsed the intention discussed 
during the recent Catholic Day, held at Essen. 

Next year’s Catholic Day will emphasize, as it were, three 
events of the past: the completion of the construction of 
St. Stephen’s Cathedral, Vienna, 500 years ago; the two 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the raising of the siege 
of the city by the Turks, in 1683, and the anniversary of 
the last General German Catholic Day held in Vienna in 
1853. The other congresses of the Catholics of the German 
tongue held in Austria met at Linz in 1850 and 1856, at 
Salzburg, 1857, Prague, 1860, and Innsbruck in 1867. 


Pointing to the godless “no children” clause in 
the letting of houses which operates especially 
against the Catholic poor, a writer in the Southwark 
(England) Record—the official bulletin of the Dio- 
cese—suggests that if 200,000 London Catholics 
banded themselves together they could do much to 
stem the evil. If this number of Catholics contrib- 
uted threepence per week for a year to a central 
fund this would provide a nucleus of £130,000, an 
amount sufficient to purchase land and build per- 
haps. a block of flats. 

It is further suggested that possibly there are a number 
of Catholics having no need of accommodation, who would 
lend money to the movement, at a fair rate of interest, with 
the knowledge that they would be helping a good cause, 


and at the same time feel confident of the security of the 
scheme. 


A going Catholic Action League has been organ- 
ized in St. Lawrence Parish, Pittsburgh, by its 
pastor, Rev. Philip A. Callery. A number of com- 
mittees have been formed, and to each one has been 
assigned some specific activity. 

A well-equipped pamphlet rack has been installed in the 
church by the Publicity Committee. Its members also con- 
tributed the missals for Sunday Mass. The Children’s 
Committee has enrolled all the Catholic children of the 
parish, not attending the parochial school, in catechism 
classes. The School’s Committee, while aiding the Sisters 
in various ways, is providing for a number of addresses, to 
be delivered during the winter before the pupils of the girls’ 
high school. 

St. Lawrence Catholic Action League meets every Mon- 
day evening in the church hall; at every meeting a paper, 
devoted to the discussion of some phase of Catholic Action, 
is read by a member of the group. 


MASONRY 
Irrefutable evidence appeared in The Bulletin of 
the Grand Lodge of Spain, published in Barcelona, 
reporting a meeting of the Supreme Governing 
Council, that the Masonic Order takes it for 


- granted that it is virtual dictator of the country. It 
was “requested” that the Council should take the 
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necessary steps to see that the text-books used in 
the schools should be at once brought into line with 
the laicisation policy of the Republic. In due 
course the Republican Government issued an order 
in Madrid which declared that “works must not be 
selected, the ideas or contents of which are repug- 
nant to the existing laws.” 

On the other hand, there is reason to believe that 
Masonry is on the decline in England and Scotland, accord- 
ing to a correspondent of The Catholic Times who recently 
became a convert. This ex-Mason says there has been a 
steady falling-off in admissions in England and Scotland 
during recent years. Offficial figures show that in 1931 Eng- 
lish Masonic headquarters issued 17,579 certificates to candi- 
dates who had passed the third degree of their initiation, 
the lowest number on record since the war, and a figure 
which is in striking contrast to the 30,983 registered in 
1921. There has been a corresponding decrease of new 
entrants in Scotland. 


_ CONFEDERALISM 

There exists in Germany a strong and well 
directed movement opposed to centralization of 
political power as well as the tendency to submit 
the states of Germany to Prussian influence or rule. 
Those engaged in the movement likewise favor self- 
government of the Prussian provinces and, in fact, 
the formation of several new states in accordance 
with the ethnical and historic traditions of such 
parts of Prussia as the Rhineland, Westphalia, 
Hanover, etc. 

The German confederalists are united in the “Reichs- 
gemeinschaft deutscher Féderalisten.” This federation held 
a successful meeting at Aschaffenburg, on the Main, early 
in the fall. The liberal Frankfurter-Zettung discussed the 
event in a noteworthy editorial, declaring, i. a.: “Citizens 
of the Rhineland, unwilling to be Prussians, may, therefore, 
be at least as good, or in certain respects even better Ger- 
mans than the bureaucrats planted on east Elbian colonial 
soil, who suspect a tendency toward separatism and treason 
in every agitation of a confederalistic nature.’”—A Catholic, 
Professor Schmittmann, of the University of Cologne, is 
one of the most outspoken and influential leaders of the 
movement which has much in common with French region- 
alism, and the efforts made in Scotland for home rule. 


LUXURY 

American factories turned out confectionery 
worth $279,999,322 last year, a decrease of 27.9 
percent from the 1929 total of $388,231,171, accord- 
ing to information from the Census of Manufac- 
tures made available by the Department of Com- 
merce. The figures include data for salted nuts. 
The more important items which contributed to the 
total for 1931 are as follows: Chocolates, 285,853,- 
672 pounds, valued at $84,115,140; bars, 384,423,- 
899 pounds, $66,948,042; hard candy, 235,502,293 
pounds, $31,171,268; salted nuts valued at 
$15,854,773. 

This industry, as defined for census purposes, embraces 
establishments engaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
facture of candy, confections, cake ornaments, popcorn balls 
and cakes, salted nuts, stuffed dates, and related products, 
not including chewing gum, the manufacture of which is 
treated as a separate industry. 

_ The number of confectionery establishments dropped from 
2,021 in 1929 to 1,554 last year, a drop of 23.1 percent. 
Wage-earners decreased from 63,501 to 50,835, a reduction 


| 


of 19.9 percent. Wages fell 26.1 percent, from $56,442,615 
to $41,697,819. 

The cost of materials, containers, fuel and purchase 
electric energy decreased 33.5 percent, from $215,192,474 4 
$143,172,436. The value added by manufactures decline 
22.1 per cent, from $178,077,375 to $138,736,356. 


vt 


CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION 


Despite the world-wide depression, and its partid 
ular accentuation in Germany, sales last year of th 
leading consumers’ co-operative, the Central Assoc 
ation, decreased by only 6 per cent from the 193} 
peak to $276,312,000, and were nearly as high aj 
in 1929, in the face of steady decline in prices, aq 
cording to a report from Vice Consul C. W. Gray 
Berlin. 

Sales of the German Consumers’ Co-operative Associé 
tion, the second largest, totaled $42,947,460 in 1931, cont 
pared with about $51,000,000 in 1930. The bulk of th, 
sales of the retail stores of the co-operatives consists 0} 
foodstuffs although a general line of household articles % 
carried. 

Prices of the articles sold by the co-operatives, whos 
membership includes about 6 percent of the total Germa’ 
population, range about 5 percent under the market. The 
are non-profit making and the profits are distributed t 
members through three classes, net profits, rebates an 
advances to members for payments on shares, Rebate 
constituted 83 per cent of the profits in 1931. They ar 
tax free. 


' 
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_ CO-OPERATION 

An interesting case arose in England, when ; 
Co-operative Society dismissed several of its em 
ployees, because they did not spend a certai 
amount of their wages in purchasing articles fron 
the society. Their case was taken up by the Na 
tional Union of Distributive and Allied Worke 
It is interesting to note what the Co-operative New. 
has to say on this subject. 

Co-operative Societies which adopt tactics of this sor 
“are legally and morally wrong. There is a moral obliga 
tion on co-operative employees to spend every possible penn: 
of their earnings within the movement that employs them 
but to coerce them into honoring that obligation is no par 
of cooperative policy. Careful selection and proper educa 
tion are the essentials for 100 percent loyalty from em 
ployees. Given these two they will not only keep thet 
earnings within the Movement, they will be ubiquitous mis 
sionaries to increase co-operative trade.” . 


| 
Co-operation in Soviet Russia has, James Haslar 
writes in the October issue of The Producer, 
Manchester, experienced astonishing growth, av: 
ing completed its Five Year Plan in less than four 
years. The English co-operator declares: ~= 
“The growth of the movement reads like a fairy stor 
When the Five Year Plan came into operation in 1928 thei 
were 22,652,000 members of consumers’ co-operative s 
cieties, and there are 73,000,000 today—all adults, out of 
total population (including children) of 160,000,000.” 
However, Mr. Haslam admits: — 
_ “This alarming growth has not been easy to cope 
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iietism and Co-operativism are twin brothers, or sisters, 
chever way you care to take it, Whether or not we 
seve this to be the best way for co-operation to go, it 
3s well that we should know it.” 

Mhere are, besides, other flies in the ointment. Among 
m, the rapid increase of financial resources from 802 
ilion rubles annually, on October 1, 1928, to 3%4 mif- 


ds, as shown in the balance sheet of October 1, 1932. 
lth regard to this showing, Mr. Haslam admits: “There 
‘dangers of breakdown. This is also well known, This 


(look also applies to the State.” 


_ STOCKHOLDERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 

While stockholders quite generally believe their 
ly interest in a corporation whose shares or 
mids they may hold is of a financial nature, and 
at they have no moral obligation as regards the 
iducting of the affairs of such a company, Mr. 
ul Blanshard, of the City Affairs Committee of 
-w York, has proven himself a commendable 
ception to the rule. 

Learning that the New York Telephone Company had 
mrged to operating expenses a donation of $75,000 to the 
aergency Unemployment Fund of New York City, he 
wt into the stockholders’ meeting and protested against 
because, if it is included in the operating expenses, it 
omes part of the basis for rate-making and is therefore 
sntually paid by the users of the telephones. He-was at 
©e overruled by the officials. The case then went to the 
Ww York Public Service Commission, which ruled that the 
oenditure should be charged to surplus. The Interstate 
mmerce Commission, next appealed to, has now decided 
lth Mr. Blanshard that the $75,000 must be charged to 
bfit and loss. Thereby it becomes a real contribution on 


> part of the stockholders out of profits, which is as it 
puld be. 


WOMEN WORKERS’ WAGES 

Of 7,631 women, 16 years of age and over, em- 
poyed in the needle trade by 106 firms in Con- 
cticut, 5,140 or 67.3 percent earned less than $15 
week, according to a report compiled by Miss 
len Wood, industrial investigator for the State 
epartment of Labor. This amount, the report 
id, is less than that fixed by three recent esti- 
wates of living costs that would apply to the ex- 
-‘nses of employed women, and considered by the 
vestigator as far from adequate to correspond to 
timated minimum living costs for single women. 
"A table giving the range of earnings and hours worked, 
wows that 1,634 women worked over 48 hours, and of 
hese 897 or 54.9 percent earned less than $15 a week, 
ny of them working over 55 hours a week. The report 
80 shows that 53.3 percent of those employed in shirt 
tories earned less than $10 a week, also 41 percent em- 
yoyed in children’s apparel shops, 44 percent employed 
the manufacture of women’s underwear and 49.5 per- 
t of those engaged in making men’s furnishings. 


REGULATION OF CANNERY OVERTIME. 
|The problem of “excessive overtime’, which is 
»9 frequently characteristic of the canning indus- 
ry, has been made the object of a remedial cam- 
by the New York Industrial Board. Though 
State hour law provides that women are per- 
1 to work in canneries 10 hours a day or 6 
60 hours a week from June 15 to October 15, 
her specifies, that between June 25 and Au- 
; women may be employed as much as 12 
a day or 6 days, 66 hours a week under 
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regulation of the Industrial Board. The board made 
aexevision “of its rule, effective as of April 21, 
1932. 


Before an employer may obtain a permit to work on the 
longer schedule, he must comply with the following: He 
must report the products he expects to pack during the 
permit period, the number of canning lines available, and 
the minimum number of workers necessary to handle in a 
10-hour day the normal output of each product in terms 
of what is now known as can size number two; he must 
offer sufficient proof that arrangements have been made for 
the employment both of the regular workers on a 10-hour 
basis and of additional employees for an emergency or rush 
period; and he must show that arrangements have been 
made for the regular delivery of raw products, as far as 
possible. 


PULLMAN PORTERS’ STRUGGLE FOR 
ORGANIZATION 

A victory was scored by the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters, when Federal Judge George 
E. Johnson, Chicago, refused to dismiss a suit ask- 
ing an injunction against the Pullman Company. 
The action frustrated an attempt to block the port- 
ers’ fight for better wages and working conditions. 
The porters argue that under the present pay cut, 
with almost an absence of tips, they are hardly able 
to earn a living, while working hours have been 
increased. Judge Johnson ruled that the porters’ 
suit was valid under the railway act. 

The bill asks that the Pullman Company be restrained 
from interfering with the brotherhood’s activities as repre- 
sentative of the porters. It charges that the company had 


refused to deal with the employes on wages and working 
conditions. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

The Ohio Commission on Unemployment Insur- 
ance, appointed by Governor George White under 
authority of the Legislature, has announced that it 
has recommended to the Governor the establish- 
ment of a system of unemployment insurance with- 
out liability on the part of the State, and the crea- 
tion of an unemployment insurance commission. 

Under the proposed plan unemployment benefits equiva- 
lent to 50 percent of a worker’s weekly wage, subject to a 
maximum limitation of $15 a week, would be payable for a 
period not to exceed 16 weeks following a waiting period 
of three weeks in the event of total unemployment. A re- 
serve fund would be created by joint contributions of 
employers and employes, the former paying 2 percent of 
pay rolls under the system and the latter 1 percent. No 
benefits would be paid for a year after the establishment 
of the system in order that a reserve might be created. 


THE TARIFF PROBLEM 

The fact that ‘‘tariff madness” would not save 
society was emphasized by the Most Rev. Dr. 
Fogarty, Bishop of Killaloe, preaching in Ennis 
Cathedral recently. 

“Reasonable protection may be necessary or useful to help 
national industries in certain cases,’ he said, “but when it 
becomes indiscriminate, as now happens in many countries, 
and proceeds to heavily tax almost every kind of goods or 
commodities, it is not only cruelly oppressive to the people, 
and on that account contrary to charity and justice, but it 
cuts across the great doctrine of the human race as one 


family with God, the common Father of all, and between | 


the different members of which there should exist, accord-° 


ing to the Divine Order, the freest possible and fraternal 
co-operation for their mutual welfare.” 
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| HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES | 


Founded by Three Brothers 

No other Catholic immigrant stock have partici- 
pated to the same extent in the development of 
rural America as have the German pioneers. Nor 
did they, in many instances, go about the task 
of seeking a home on the land in a haphazard fash- 
ion. Frequently they followed the example of the 
Jews,” who sent into the promised land two 
emissaries to discover what hopes the country they 
were seeking held out to them. 

One of the most notable examples of this kind 
has to do with the founding of the colony of which 
Teutopolis, Illinois, is the center; at other times 
individuals undertook to purchase the land or invite 
their countrymen to settle in certain places that 
appeared to them promising. Among the most suc- 
cessful and deserving colonizers of the latter type 
were the brothers, Emil, Anton and August Flusche, 
who, in the course of years, founded no less than 
seven colonies, one in Iowa, two in Kansas, and 
four in Texas. 

Although Emil Flusche had published the history 
of four of these efforts in the Souvenir, printed on 
the occasion of the twenty-fifth jubilee of the parish 
at Muenster, Texas, we requested him some years 
later to send us a sketch of the various land settle- 
ments he and his brothers had been engaged in 
founding. We now present Mr. Flusche’s notes 


to our readers. 
K ok ok 


1. Westphalia, Shelby Co., Iowa. 

On September 1, 1872, Mr. Emil Flusche arrived 
at Harlan, Shelby Co., Iowa, and erected the first 
house of the new German Catholic colony in the 
township which, covering 36 square miles, had been 
assigned by John L. Drew, Land Commissioner of 
the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific R. R. Co., 
for purposes of a German colony; Flusche was 
soon after appointed Agent for the colony and 
named it Westphalia. In May, 1873, Rev. John F. 
Kempker, of Council Bluffs, lowa, newly ordained, 
celebrated the first mass in the colony in Mr. 
Flusche’s home. It was attended by recent arrivals 
from Germany, the families Flusche and-Zimmer- 
mann, and John Rueschenberg. Influenced by dili- 
gently conducted correspondence and advertising 
a large number of settlers came from Germany, par- 
ticularly from around our home towns, Olpe and 
Meschede, and likewise from Wisconsin and east- 
ern lowa. Within a few years all the land in the 
colony was taken up and, somewhat later, the 
mother community Westphalia was surrounded by 
the daughter congregations of Earling, Panama, 
Portsmouth, Defiance and Harlan. 

Emil Flusche, son of the teacher Stephan W. 
Flusche, was born at Wamge near Attendorn in 
Westphalia, February 10, 1849. Having completed 
seven years of study at the Gymnasium at Atten- 
dorn, to which was added a commercial training, 
he came to the U. S. June 1, 1872. 


2. Westphalia, Anderson Co., Kansas *) 
Founded in 1880. 

3. Olpe, Lyon Co., Kansas. 

This colony was founded in 1884. On the advicy 
of the V. Rev. P. Dominic Mayer, O. F. M., of 
Emporia, Kansas, Flusche purchased land, intende} 
as the center of the proposed colony, at what waj 
then called Bittlertown, 10 miles south of Emporiz 
My younger brother, F. August (born 1853), wen} 
there as colonizer and was very successful. Thi 
Rey. Franciscan Fathers were uninterruptedly 1 
charge of this flourishing colony. 

4. Muenster, Cooke Co., Texas. 

On October 5, 1889, Emil Flusche closed a cong 
tract with Jot Gueuter, of Dallas, Texas, on th 
strength of which Flusche Brothers, of Westphaliaf 
Kansas, undertook to colonize the Gueuter Ranchi 
covering 22,000 acres, and located on the M. K. am 
T. Railroad in Cooke Co., Texas. The colony an 
the new town were given the name Muenster afte 
the capital city of Westphalia. On December 
1889, Rev. F. Brickley, of Gainesville, Tex., cele 
brated the first mass in this new colony, which de 
veloped with uncommon rapidity. Within two year, 
all the land was settled. Rev. P. Hugo Fessler 
O. F. M., was the first pastor. 

5. Lindsay, Cooke Co., Texas. 

My brother, Anton Flusche, born February 12 
1847, interested himself in the Lindsay colony, be 
tween Gainesville and Muenster, on the M. K. ane 
T. Railroad, and met with great success. Thesi 
parishes have been, since the middle of the ninetie: 
of the last century, under the spiritual care of th 
Benedictine Fathers of New Subiaco Abbey ir 
Arkansas, and have attanied to a high developmen 
(Cfr. Chronicle. ) 

6. Pilot Point, Denton County, Texas. 

In September, 1891, Emil Flusche undertoo 
colonization at Pilot Point, Texas, and met wit 
such rapid success that on March 12, 1892, the 
Feast of St. Thomas, the first Bishop of Dallas 
Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Brennan, could dedicate a two- 
story school and church building (28’x70’), just 
completed, and appoint the newly ordained Re 
el Bardenhewer as first pastor. (Cfr. Chro 
icle. 

7. Mt. Carmel, near Electra, Wichita Co., Te 

This, our latest colony, was begun by Em 
Flusche in 1907 on a portion of the large Waggon 
Ranch in the Red River Valley; it experience 
for a while successful growth, until oil was di 
covered near Electra. ‘This caused prices for lar 
to soar to such heights that farmers could no long 
purchase it. Although the parish now (1922 
numbers only approximately 35 families, there is 
resident pastor and an active men’s society (S 
George’s Benevolent Society), while a fine churc 
(36’ x 84’), is almost completed. 3 


“Chronicle” prepared by him, and mentioned in several oth 
paragraphs of this article—Ed, A = 


1) For the history of this colony Mr. Flusche Bish ok ‘ ri 
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Regarding the present condition of the seven 
irishes listed, the Catholic Church Directory will 
robably furnish the best information obtainable. 
* Ok Ok 

A further communication addressed to us by the 
te Mr. Emil Flusche declares the Bishops of the 
arious Dioceses, in which the brothers were 
btive at one time or another, had always favored 
aem ; especially so the Bishop of Leavenworth, Rt. 
sev. L. M. Fink, O. S. B. The same held true of 
tiests, the writer declares, with very few excep- 
ons. One of these was the unfortunate Fresen- 
org. 


Collectanea 
Generally speaking, little is known of the early 
senevolent Societies to which the C. V. owes its 
ception. We do not remember, for instance, any 
revious reference to the “German Catholic Benev- 
ent Society of Baltimore,’ mentioned in a local 
gaper as far back as 1842. 

Sometime early in August of this year, the 
Jeutsche Korrespondent of that city reported: 
'“The German Catholic Benevolent Society (Deutsche 
zatholische Wohlthatigkeits-Gesellschaft) on the afternoon 
‘{ Thursday, the 4th, accompanied the corpse of its de- 
zased member, whose name was Fr. Kooper, to its last 
dace of rest.” 

This information found its way into the Wahr- 


ceitsfreund of Cincinnati, issue of August 18, 
842. 


Among the pioneer priests in the 19th century 
vho followed the German emigrants up the Hudson 
tiver and through the Mohawk Valley there was 
. Redemptorist Father Prost. On the 28th of Jan- 
sary 1842 he reported to the Wahrheitsfreund of 
“incinnati what progress had been made at Utica, 
nd Father Henni, who at the time was editing this 


irst German Catholic weekly in the United States, . 


leclared himself greatly pleased at having again 
veard from this energetic active missionary. 
Prost’s account, published in the edition of the 
“incinnati weekly of February 17, 1842, states: 
“The Germans have bought a nice little church, a frame 
suilding, 50 ft. long and 32 ft. wide. It cost, all told, 
1200. The good people had within a short time collected 
nd paid in cash $700. Because of this zeal, one may hope 
hat the balance, $500, will be paid soon. Everybody is 
sy putting the church in order, Women and servant 
‘irls are co-operating to supply the church with vestments 
nd other necessary articles. Even their hats must yield 
1eir flowers in order that the altar may be supplied.” 


Having mentioned the Redemptorists, let us call 
Westin to a volume of a religious nature, printed 
t Baltimore in 1842. To it Henni devotes over 
lf a column in the issue of the Wahrheitsfreund 
August 11th of the same year. Having quoted 
title!) he says, “this excellent book of devotion 
therefore, also appeared in America, or just 
come from a domestic press.” For the rest, 


Distsindiees kath, Gebetbuch, grésstentheils gezogen 
l. Schriften d. HI. Alphonsus M. d. Liguori, etc. 
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Henni commends highly the little volume, consist- 
ing largely of texts from the works of St. Al- 
phonsus. Evidently the Redemptorists at Baltimore 
were responsible for this publication. 

The same column of book-reviews mentions an 
American edition of the Gospels and Epistles ar- 
ranged by the well-known German translator of the 
Bible, Allioli, and intended “for the German peo- 
ple and schools,” printed at Buffalo in 1842 with 
the Imprimatur of Bishop Hughes. Henni declares 
the book to do honor to its publisher, George 
Zahm. 

Unfortunately he does not make clear whether 
the “Elsassische Missions-Biichlein”, another re- 
cent publication, was printed and published in the 
United States or not. However that may be, the 
two books referred to prove how quickly German 
priests and laymen provided their co-religionists of 
the German tongue in America with devotional lit- 
erature. 


According to an editorial, evidently written by 
the late Dr. Eduard Preuss, and published in the 
issue of the Amerika of Feb. 3, 1890, the first Cath- 
olic school inaugurated in St. Louis under German 
auspices was opened in the year 1838 by a Herr 
Hafkemeyer. It was situated on 5S. 3rd _ street, 
between Plum and Hazel streets. 

One of the former Presidents of the C. V., the late 
Henry J. Spaunhorst, attended this school, the editorial re- 
ports. All classes were conducted in German; religious in- 
struction was given by a German pioneer priest, Fischer, 
stationed at the Cathedral of St. Louis. 

Shortly afterwards, a German-English school was 
begun by two men, whose names indicate one of 
them to have been an Irishman, McDonald, and the 
other a German, Abel. It seems not to have 
flourished long. 

Another German Catholic school was conducted 


’ by a Herr Luettkemeier under the general super- 


vision of German Jesuits stationed at the College 
Church. The children assembled in a small, frame 
house in North Sixth street, between Green and 
Morgan. Ultimately, after the founding of St. 
Joseph’s parish, the school was discontinued; the 
parochial school took its place. 

The first German parish in the city of St. Louis, 
St. Mary’s, was founded in 1843 by the Father 
Fischer previously mentioned. A school was soon — 
opened, taught by lay teachers, whose names are 
recorded by the Amerika as follows: Ritter, Wach- 
tel, and Bernard Neumann. ‘Many of the most 
prominent men of our city,” says the editorial, 
“were graduates of his (Neumann’s) classes.”’ 


There is mention of a “German Catechism, com- 
piled by John George Homan and printed for the 
Church at Bally (Pa.) by Carl Bruckmann in 1819” 
in the list of “rare books which are safely pre- 
served in the rectory” of the historical parish 
referred to. The information, contained in a “Brief 
History of old Goshenhoppen, later known as 
Churchville, and today as Bally,” compiled by Leo 

(Concluded on page 294) 
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The Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 

President, Willibald Eibner, New Ulm, Minn. 

First Vice-President, Hy. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, 
Tex. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, Ill. 

Third Vice-President, Michael Deck, St. Louis, Mo. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs, S. C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union, 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 

Marshal, Michael Weisskopf, St. Paul, Minn. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; John J. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; John L. Sebald, 
Baltimore, Md.; Chas. Knetzger, Peoria, Ill.; John 
A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
five members-at-large: H. Dittlinger, New Braun- 
fels, Tex.; Chas. F. Hilker, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Geo. 
B. Doerger, Cincinnati, O.; Jos. M. Haider, East St. 
Louis, Ill.; and Frank Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore. 

Hon. President: M. F. Girten, Chicago, Ill. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Fundamentals of Christian 
Solidarism 

A very interesting experiment is being made by 
the Swedish Cooperative Wholesale Society in 
exporting 50,000 kilograms of butter to the United 
States. The delivery is in one pound lots. Each 
purchaser will receive a printed statement to the 
effect that as the U. S. A. has reduced or withdrawn 
certain tariffs Sweden is now able to send to that 
country some of its products like butter and take 
back Californian fruits; in other words the idea be- 
hind it all is to remind the public in a practical way 

that imports and exports must equal each other. 

The Producer’) 


As, in the work of the world, the division of 
labor, and the tools by which it is done, become 
more complicated, interdependence increases; and 
as our dependence on someone else increases, our 
powers of physical coercion of him decrease. If. 
for the job you want done, you have to give the 
slave powerful weapons, knowledge, freedom of 
movement, you won’t be able to compel him to re- 
main a slave. ‘The modern world needs markets, 
economic development; but economic development 
means knowledge, perfected means of communica- 
tion, schools, universities, newspapers, discussions, 
a national culture?)—and a country possessing those. 
things is not going to remain a “possession” or the 
subject province of an Empire—a truth which 


1) January, 1932. 
2) Characteristically no mention is made of the need of 
an ethical and religious basis for a development of this kind. 


South Africa and Ireland illustrated for us yes; 
illustrate to-morrow. | 


Foreign Affairs*) § 


terday, and which India will 


Thoughts on Co-operation and Farming 
The address delivered by Rev. Joseph Stein} 
hauser, of Auburndale, Wis., at the Equity Conven 
tion, conducted at Reedsburg, Wis., on Octobelt 
26th, so stirred his hearers that one of them fel 
constrained to publish a string of epitomizer 
thoughts expressed by the speaker on that occasion} 
They were published in the Co-operative Builder 
official organ of four of the most influential ang 
successful co-operative leagues or associations ab 
We know our readers will ap} 

preciate the following opinions: 


the Middle West. 

“Christian principles must be incorporated in the socia 
structure. Agriculture must cease to be a speculation ang 
must become a mode of living. 

“The Co-operative Movement is directed at somethingf 
more than a mere raising of prices for the farmer (or o} 
lowering prices to the consumer)—it is here to make yot 
free and keep you free! , 

“Higher prices for the farmer, higher wages and shortei 
work days for the workers—all these are good, but they are 
not the ultimate, fundamental issues at stake. The farmei 
needs: security of ownership of land and control of his 
products until they reach the consumer. And the workeif 
must partake in the ownership and control of the means of 
production, the industries in which he labors, 

“Interest alone on the 13 or 14 billions of farm indebted- 
ness is costing the American farmer about a billion dollars 
a year. That load is crushing the farmer. A moratorium 
is necessary—NOW ! 

“You must break the tie that binds you to money power, 
Build your own co-operative Credit Unions to take care of 
your own credit and banking needs.” 

The Catholic Rural Life Conference made Fr. Stein 
hauser a member of its Executive Committee at this year’ 
meeting, held at Dubuque. 


Reading Fostered by Societies 
There existed in our country at one time quite a 
number of parish-, sodality-, and society libraries. 
In the course of years they have dwindled away, a 
fact to be regretted in the interest of Catholic liter- 
ature as well as of the Catholic reading public. A 
properly conducted parochial library can exert a 
considerable influence on the intellectual develop- 
ments of those who use it. Public libraries can- 
not, even when librarians are animated with the 
best of intentions, grant the guidance Catholic read- 
ers stand in need of or may demand. : 
It seems characteristic, on the other hand, 
the spirit of co-operation that the Rochdale P. 
neers still have a library, open on four evenings 
the week. It is conducted on the “open access 
principle. There were 42,124 books issued last year, 
an increase of 6,740 issues over the previous year. | 
According to an English co-operative journal, tl 
Co-operative Educational Committee at Plymo 
England, likewise finds increased interest in its 
brary. The average for three recent months 
3,488 books per week, as against 2,527 for | 
corresponding period of last year. 
“It would seem, therefore,” The Producer w 


8) London, Vol. XIII, No. 3, Dec. 1930. 
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that co-operators are increasing their reading hab- 
s when local societies give them encouragement.” 
Jould that not also hold true of the members of 
jatholic parishes in our country? 

Like other habits, good and bad, the reading 
abit may be fostered, developed, stifled, killed. 
eenerally speaking, the Catholics of our country 
ave not at least fostered and developed knowledge 
ad love of books sufficiently, or with any per- 
pptible degree of success. ; 


Catholic Leadership 

The demand that Catholics should be grounded in 
thics, expressed in the July-August issue of C. B. 
md S. J., applies with special force to those aspir- 
ag for leadership in Catholic societies or accepting 
ffices involving the guidance of the members. 
Mther qualifications officers of societies and federa- 
ons should be expected to meet are enumerated in 

resolution adopted by the recent convention of 
ye Pennsylvania Branch of the C. V. and N. C. 
V. U., declaring: 
“We are of the firm belief that Catholic men and women, 
elected to take an active part in leading or presiding over 
ne affairs of Catholic organizations, should be men and 
omen of intellectual ability and unblemished moral char- 
ster, of unquestionable moral superiority. Their selection 
aould be based on their records as self-sacrificing, honest, 
pright, God-fearing individuals. Financial, social or po- 
tical influence alone should have no weight in the selection 
f men and women called upon to guide the destinies of 
‘atholic organizations. Let integrity of life be the supreme 
tandard of value responsible for their selection.” : 
Addressed to societies and federations alike, 
hese demands, if heeded, should result in an im- 
yrovement in the spirit and activities of organiza- 
ions. Given a group of societies, a District 
eague, and a State League led by officers measur- 
ng up to these standards, one would have a great 
oree for good, and an inspiration for other socie- 
ies and federations to follow the example set. 
eaders in the C. V. as a whole, in state and dis- 
rict, in city, town and village, are needed, and they 
aust be of the right type. Followers, too, are in- 
lispensable; but they are available and can be 
nduced to co-operate, provided the leaders are 
nen and women of the right kind. 
- Concerning Homeless Boys and Youths _ 
A phase of the youth problem, hitherto scantily 
eeded by Catholics, namely the condition of thou- 
ands of homeless, wandering boys and youths, is 
reated in a resolution adopted by the annual con- 
enti i h of the C. V., held 
ention of the Minnesota Branch of the ©. V., 
‘eptember 25-26 at Fairfax. The statement de- 
ITeS : é : a 
‘Recent disclosures, following reliable investigations, have 
ht us face to face with the fact that we have in our 
intry a large number of abandoned young people, scarcely 
d the years of childhood, who roam from one place to 
er, forming a veritable youthful vagabondry. These 
people shift about without home and without pur- 
‘prey to evil influences that are found nowhere with 
frequency than among the derelicts of the high- 
Their number has been given as running into the 
of thousands, and the treatment they ordinarily 
their unfortunate wanderings ranges from being 


a 


ordered out of cities to being haled into Juvenile Court and 
committed to penal or semi-penal institutions. 

“We urge, therefore, that wherever and whenever such 
youthful unfortunates are met with, local relief agencies 
take them into temporary care, and put forth every effort to 
bring these unloved and unwanted youngsters back into the 
warmth of love and kindness to which they are entitled. 

“These activities are, however, remedial only and not pre- 
ventive, and therefore we urge further that we try to dis- 
cover boys and girls who, while perhaps not yet delinquent 
to the full extent herein pointed out, are nevertheless ap- 
proaching that condition because of either neglect or en- 
vironment, and give them an opportunity to turn over a new 
leaf before it is too late. In this connection we heartily 
and highly commend the action of some farmers who have 
taken town and city boys on their farms and have given 
them an opportunity to make good which might otherwise 
have been denied them.—In this matter as in many others, 
an ounce of prevention is worth more than a pound of 
cure. 


The problery of vagrant boys has become acute 
during the depression. Catholic charity may not 
neglect it, nor may individuals and the public 
authority remain indifferent towards it. The 
vagrant youth is all too apt to become a confirmed 
tramp, or worse still an habitual criminal. 


A Prosperous Urban Credit Society in India 

The following heartening account of a successful 
credit society, operating in Hindupur in Anantapur 
district, India, was brought to our attention by 
the Madras Journal of Co-operation. The article 
declares: ; 

“The (co-operative) bank was started on De- 
cember 11, 1919, and thus has been working for 12 
years. During this short period, it has been steadily 
progressing as the following table will show: 


1920 1931 

: Rs. Rs.1) 
PeShare capitals a aeee 2,344 36,883 
PM Depdsits ee ee Sees 11 1,58,947 
de Reservestund’= = ee ae 13,972 
4. Total Working Capital... 2,355: 2,09,802 
De Lotale Receipts =a 2,694 10,49,068 
6. Total Loans disbursed.............. 1,380 1,58,478 
ep Netapt Oltss ee ee eee neem 15 50,125 


“The most creditable portion of the achievement 
of the bank is not the quantitative increase of trans- 
actions,” the Indian journal declares, “but the high 
quality of the work maintained throughout. Over- 
dues under principal during the last 10 years has 
been kept well below 2 per cent and under interest 
during the last five years, it has often not exceeded 
5 per cent and the highest amount overdue during 


_ the last 9 years is 9 per cent.” 


The Madras journal was informed that this good 
record was due to the personal influence of the di- 
rectors and the persuasion they bring to bear upon 
the members and a few devices the directors adopt 
in speeding up collections. It seems that at every 
general body meeting a list of members in arrears 
is published, and public opinion has been so well 
educated that the average member tries his best to 
avoid his name appearing in the black list. 

From the audit certificate for the year 1930-31 


1) A rupee is worth 324 cents in our money. But, of 
course, its purchasing power is much greater in compari- 
son. 
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it appears that the society has been placed under 
Class (A) 1, and that the Deputy Registrar (a Gov- 
ernment official) has congratulated the directors on 
another year’s successful working of the bank. 

But why report on activities of a credit union in 
far-away India? Hic rhodus, hic salta! That’s just 
it! It seems our members must be repeatedly as- 
sured of the feasibility and security of the co- 
operative venture known as the parish credit union. 
In more than one state where the C. V. has been 
firmly established for several generations, not even 
an attempt has been made to found a co-operative 
of this nature. Let us not forget that the recon- 
struction of society, to which “Quadragesimo anno” 
desires we should devote our energy, demands the 
uplifting of the proletariat. The credit union on its 
part has a mission to perform in this regard. It 
can grant those whose economic condition is in- 
secure certain advantages that may lead to greater 
economic security, so desirable for individuals, fam- 
ilies and society. 


Credit Union Notes ‘ 

The readers of the Missouri (Credit Union) 
League News Bulletin are reminded that their state 
has “12 parish credit unions as a result of the active 
interests of the Central Verein and the famous team 
of Bill and Pete of St. Andrew’s Credit Union of 
St.Louis.” 

There is a further generous reference to our 
organization in the same issue, for November, 
declaring : 

“Following the lead of the Central Bureau of the C, C. 
V. of A., which did effective work in getting the new law 
passed by the Legislature and setting up the first parish 
credit union, the co-operation of the Associated Industries 
of Missouri, the Missouri Farm Bureau Federation, and 
other important organizations, was so efficient that Mis- 
souri is now on the verge of unprecedented credit union 
development.” + ; 

Catholics writing on the subject of the parish 
credit union, have not always been either so gener- 
ous or honest as is Mr. Earl Rentfro, editor of the 
Bulletin, the official organ of the Missouri Credit 
Union League. 

eS Bok nie 

At the Rochester convention of the C. V. of New 
York the Director of the Central Bureau was re- 
quested to explain to the delegates the objects and 
operation of the Credit Union. ‘The resolution on 
this institution adopted by the convention reads: 

“The parent organization has urged us to study the 
Credit Union movement, promoting associations designed to 
aid those in temporary want and keep them from the ne- 
cessity of seeking aid from individuals or agencies that 
drain their resources. Credit Unions established in par- 
ishes or other units have been most beneficial. We urge 
the system be given further study and that credit unions 
be established wherever they may be needed.” 

es ae 


One phase of the usefulness of the parish credit 
union is illustrated by the fact that loans in force 
on October 31, granted to no less than 27 members 
of St. Francis de Sales C. U., St. Louis, amounted 

to $3,336.97. ° 

Since the principle of the C. U., to grant loans only for 

remedial and provident purposes, is strictly adhered to by 


_ twenty-two secular priests; consequently, it is necessar 
make up 


this association, the benefit conferred upon the borrower 
is evident. On the date mentioned the union numberaa 
220 members who had paid in $3,838.74. Comparing thi 
capital with the amount of the loans in force, it is eviden 
that all but $500 of the holdings of the association is serv 
ing members in need. 


c 


But recently organized, St. Boniface Parish 
Credit Union, St. Louis, has increased its member 
ship from 24 (September 22) to 65 (Novembeli 
Ald 

Initiation fees and deposits, amounting to $19 at the closi/ 
of the first meeting, now total $211.98. No loans haw 
been granted. Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, President of th« 


Cath. Union of Mo., holds the same office in the associationf) 
while Mr. C. J. Winter is Secretary-Treasurer. 


C. V. Represented at N. C. C. M. Conference } 

At the twelfth annual conference of the Nationa} 
Council of Catholic Men, held November 21 anc§ 
22 at Pittsburg, the C. V. was represented by Revi 
Chas. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa., member of the 
C. V. Committee on Catholic Action; Mr. Joh 
Eibeck, Avalon, President of the Penna. Branch off 
our federation and Supreme President of the Cath. 
Knights of St. George, and Mr. Frank Stifter, 
Carnegie, Pa., Assistant Secretary of the C. V. and 
President of the Allegheny County Branch. | 

Mr. Eibeck reported on the endeavors of the K. of St. G. 
in Catholic Action, Mr. Stifter on those of the C. V. Ani 
important feature of the conference was an address on a 
program for economic relief by Rev. Dr. John A. Ryan. 
Dr. Thos. E. Purcell, K. S. G, Kansas City, Mo., was 
elected President of the Council, and Dr. B.* F. Swint, 
Charleston, W. Va., Secretary. 


Missions in Dire Need 

It is true, we are facing a winter heavy with 
serious problems, especially that of providing for a 
multitude of indigent families and individuals, And 
charity does begin at home. Nevertheless the 
Catholics of our country may not neglect to give 
thought to the missioners who have for years 
labored faithfully in the vineyard of the Lord until 
their efforts were beginning to bear fruit. Left to 
their own negligible resources, they cannot possibly 
continue even to foster properly what they have 
planted, cultivated and watered with so much care. 
Let missioners tell their own story. Writing from 
Secunderabad on the 13th of October, the Mos 
Rev. Dennis Vismara, Bishop of Hyderabad, 
acknowledging so slight a donation as $25, says: _ 
“How grateful I feel to you and all members of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America for their kindness to 
me and my poor Mission, Times are very hard and I rarely 
receive a donation; yours was a timely gift and great help. 
in our present difficulties. Do kindly favor me with Mass | 
ee whenever you are in a position to dispose of. 
such, ; 
_ Similarly, a letter addressed to us on the follow- 
ing day, October 14, by Most Rev. Archbishop H. 
Doering, S. J., makes known this condition: 
“Since May I have not been able to send stipends 


the deficiency by an allowance from diocesa 
funds. Thereby the efficiency of our Mission work suff 
I know, of course, that conditions in the States are not 
all normal, but there may after all be priests who, becaus 
of the number of stipends received by them, could help - 


“24 
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"The following communication is likewise reveal- 
sg. Having written, he could not express suffi- 
rently his gratitude for what he calls the “generous 
pport” granted his Mission by us, Rev. R. Porta, 
J., of the Calicut Jesuit Mission in North Mala- 
ur, India, tells of his new duties: 
“Tn September, I was assigned to some special work out- 
ide of my jurisdiction. I was to attempt the conversion 
ew or 8 schismatic Jacobites. They are willing to come 
ver, but it will be necessary for the Diocese to build a 
wall chapel for them. Our good Bishop (of Calicut) died 
1 the 28th of June of this year; the Vicar General has, 
pwever, promised to give these people their chapel. Such 
the situation at present, for there is no money.” 


Our Pioneers 
George Andrew Scherer 

In these days of rapid change and declining ideal- 
sm it is well to let the mind occupy itself from 
rme to time with those sturdy figures out of the 
1ast, men who, inspired by noble aims, adhered to 
em and long and steadfastly labored for their 
ittainment. Members of the C. V. in particular will 
se benefited by contemplating some of our pioneers, 
those lives, in brief summary, we expect to present 
9 them from time to time. 

For the material used in the present sketch, that 
if George Andrew Scherer, of Peoria, first Presi- 
sent of the Cath. Union of Illinois, we are indebted 
o Mr. Charles Knetzger, of that city, who, on his 
vart, acknowledges assistance rendered him by Miss 
Olive Scherer and Mr. Peter Bourscheidt. 

ee ira 


Scherer, a self-made man in the true sense of the 
vord, merited the acknowledgment of leadership 
ultimately bestowed upon him by having labored 
ong in the ranks of local benefit societies ere he 
vas called upon to lead the Illinois Branch of 
he C. V. Born March 1, 1848, at Cincinnati, the 
son of John Joseph and Barbara Reising Scherer, 
1e came with his parents, at the age of 4, to the 
reighborhood of Germantown, a village some 10 
niles northeast of Peoria, Ill. Here he obtained a 
imited school education, being obliged to go to work 
ufter passing the fourth grade, since, as the oldest 
of the children, it was necessary for him to help 
support the family. When George Scherer was 
sighteen his father died; the young man now be- 
‘ame the sole support of his mother, brother and 
sister. About three years later their home was de- 
stroyed by fire, and the family was now penniless 
ind in debt. ee 
Having removed with his relations to Peoria, in 
1869, Scherer secured a position as clerk with Mr. 
abler, a grocer, who later, observing the young 
in’s industry and ability, took him into partner- 
ip. At that time Scherer attended a business col- 
at night and devoted much of his free time to 
y. Industry and thrift enabled him later to es- 
blish his own grocery store at 407 South Adams 
et, where he conducted a prosperous business 
more than twenty-five years. In 1872 he mar- 
ed Miss Veronica Weber, who bore him fifteen 

dren, of whom six survive their father. _ 


—~ 


Scherer was a born orator, an energetic organ- 
izer; a man who pursued energetically any aim he 
had elected to reach. To his slender store of school 
instruction he constantly added by study and ob- 
servation, and eventually became a ready and con- 
vincing speaker, who could deliver a good address 
on short notice. 

His interests extended considerably beyond his 
grocery business. He was one of the originators 
of the Retail Merchants’ Association of Illinois, 
founded in 1898, and its first President. Later 
a Fire Insurance Company joined interests with the 
society and he assumed the office of Treasurer, 
which he held until his death. He was very ac- 
tive in drafting the National Pure Food Law, mak- 
ing several journeys to Washington to urge its 
adoption before a Congressional Committee. He 
also served as Trustee of the National Grocers’ 
Association. 

To the members of the C. V., Scherer’s activity 
in our movement should be of special interest. He 
joined St. Joseph’s Benevolent Society of Peoria 
in 1872, serving it for many years as Secretary and 
introducing an improved system of bookkeeping. 
A member of St. Anthony’s Society, he also pro- 
moted its welfare and likewise was active in all 
parish undertakings. 

When federation of the German Catholic societies 
in Illinois in a State League was planned, Scherer 
was one of the leading spirits of the movement. 
Organization was effected at a meeting held in 
Peoria in 1893, and Scherer was elected President 
of the Vereinsbund, now the Catholic Union of 
Illinois. He was likewise devoted to the cause of 
the Central Verein, a number of whose conventions 
he attended as delegate. The one held at St. Paul 
in 1899 offered him the Presidency; although he 
would have been elected by acclamation, he re- 
fused the flattering offer, backed though it was by 
urgent requests of delegates. He had, he con- 
tended, “too many irons in the fire,” and could not 
do justice to another office. 

Characteristic of the man Scherer are the fol- 
lowing incidents. In the days of his youth he 
walked some twelve miles over rather bad roads to 
visit his future wife on Sundays, returning the 
same distance in the evening. When he was about 
22 years of age, he walked to El Paso, Ill, and 
back, a distance of 66 miles, in all, to act as sponsor 
for the child of a cousin, since he had no con- 
veyance of his own and no money to pay for trans- 
portation. His charitable spirit is evidenced by the 
fact that during his mature years he commonly 
spent his Sunday afternoons visiting the sick, or 
performing other works of charity, usually in com- - 
pany with his wife. 


Scherer died February 26, 1921. He left behind — 
the reputation of a devoted Catholic and an honest, 
far-sighted man, who had been intelligently and 
purposefully engaged in varied undertakings, in- 
cluding some of an ideal character. That he lent 
the ability and prestige that were his to the Cath- 
olic Union of Illinois and the Central Verein, should 
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serve as an example to progressive young men of 
our own day, practically all of whom enjoy greater 
educational advantages than those available to Mr. 
Scherer. 


The Late Rev. E. Pruente 

A rare combination of scholarship and_ the 
ability to write clearly and convincingly, to which 
was added humility and willingness to place his 
talents in the service of the Church and the cause 
of Catholic Action—these were distinguishing char- 
acteristics of the late Rev. Eberhard Pruente, from 
1881 until his recent ‘death pastor of St. Mary’s 
congregation in Cape Girardeau, Mo. Deeply pious, 
Father Pruente was a power for good in his parish 
and the civil community, in fact in the southeastern 
section of the state, the while his constant con- 
scientious collaboration with the Catholic press 
exerted a much wider influence. 


His humility and devotion alike are illustrated by the 
fact that, although he had attained to no small distinc- 
tion by his adaptation into English of Brueck’s Kirchenge- 
schichte, a volume long used in Catholic colleges and high 
schools as a textbook, and although he regularly contrib- 
uted to the editorial pages of several Catholic publications, 
he nevertheless conscientiously, week after week, for a 
number of decades compiled for the Amerika, of St. Louis, 
about three quarters of a column of local news concern- 
ing the humble happenings in his community and the neigh- 
boring villages and counties. Pastoralblatt and Herold des 
Glaubens enjoyed his cooperation, while occasionally he also 
contributed articles to Central Blatt and Social Justice. 
The Central Bureau is moreover indebted to him for par- 
ticularly consistent collaboration with the Bulletin of the 
N. C. W. U. Since the passing of the German publications 
referred to, Fr. Pruente likewise contributed articles to 
the Catholic Herald, of St. Louis, especially for the Cath- 
olic Action column sponsored by the Catholic Union of Mo. 

A sustaining member of the C. V., the deceased aided the 
Central Bureau, the C. V. and the Missouri Branch when 
and where he could. Born at Westoennen in Westphalia 
January 28, 1855, he arrived in the U. S. October 29, 1874, 
and was ordained to the priesthood at St. Francis, Wis., 
June 28, 1879. 


In Memoriam Charles Korz 


The obituary published in the Catholic weekly 
of the city which was for almost four decades the 
home of the late Mr. Charles A. Korz, reveals some 
intimate details of his life that throw further light 
on our own estimate of him, as published in the 
November issue of this magazine. The Brooklyn 
Tablet declares: 

“Mr. Korz was an excellent musician and wrote many 
critical articles on the subject. He was especially well 
informed in Catholic sociology and delivered innumerable 
addresses and compiled able articles on social action. He 
had a wide grasp of Christian fundamentals and an inti- 
mate knowledge of economic conditions, He was an excel- 
lent Catholic, attending Mass daily and receiving Com- 
munion frequently. Moreover, he was the most charitable 
of men and was an unostentatious stpporter of good works. 
He was especially generous to the Church in the Philip- 
pines, having erected the Home of Bishop Dougherty, now 
Cardinal, when he was in Jaro, He and his wife were the 
sole supporters of two Alaskan missions for years. Every 
year he donated to charity what he did not need for his 
own humble needs.” 


Moreover, Joseph Matt, K. S. G., editor of the 


Wanderer, St. Paul, and chairman of the C. vii 
Committee on Catholic Action, of which Mr. Korzt 
was a member for a number of years, declares in) 
the German edition of that weekly: 


“The merits Mr. Korz acquired by firmly establishing |i 
the principles of the C. V. in the ranks of the members, 
are inestimable. While still in good health, he attended 
countless meetings and conventions and undertook long} 
journeys—including a C. V. pilgrimage to Rome, of which 
he was the leader—whenever opportunity offered to} 
strengthen the organization and to gain a hearing for the 
program of the Central Verein. All this he did gladly and 
at the cost of considerable personal sacrifice. Moreover, }) 
his endeavors to add to the strength of the organization 
and to spread knowledge of its principles and aims were®§ 
happily complemented by his collaboration with the Cath-} 
olic press. Za i 


lf 
i} 


* * * 


Writing to us from the National Leprosarium at} 
Carville, Louisiana, where he has assumed the office } 
of Chaplain, Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul Schaeuble, O.) 
S. B., assures us: 

“It was with great sorrow that I learned of the death 
of Mr. Charles Korz. I had the privilege to count him § 


as one of my best friends and benefactors. I shall not fail 
to remember him in daily Holy Mass.” 


koe Se 


The officers of societies composing the State 
Branch of Connecticut were advised of the demise? 
of Mr. Korz by its President, Mr. Theo. Utten- 
weiler, who also addressed the following sugges- 
tion to the Presidents of State Leagues affiliated 
with the C. V.: 

“In recognition of his sacrifices and many years of service 
in the great cause of the Central Verein, we should show 
our gratitude toward the departed by providing for an 
‘In Memoriam’ enrollment in the C. V. for him. In behalf 


of the Connecticut Branch I suggest that each Branch con- 
tribute ten dollars to such a fund.” 


* *K xX 


While the State Branch of New York arranged 
for a solemn mass of requiem for the late Charles 
Korz for December 3 in the Church of the As- 
sumption, Syracuse, the New York City Branch 
provided for a mass for the repose of his soul, 
celebrated in St. Joseph church November 17; 
the Brooklyn Branch also remembered the de- 
ceased in a similar manner. . 

* OK Ok 


The official delegation of the C. V. in attendance _ 
at the obsequies of Mr. Korz, conducted at Butler, 
N. J., October 28th, was composed of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. Eibner, New Ulm, Minn., V. Rev. 
Dr. A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis., Mr. John | 
Eibeck, President of the Pennsylvania Branch, and 
Mr. Nicholas Dietz, Brooklyn, the last like Rev. | 
Muench member of the Committee on Catholic 
Action. Rev. Dr. Muench celebrated the Requiem | 
mass and delivered the sermon. : 

Moreover, a number of other officers of the C. V. and 


its Branches, as well as members, attended the funeral serv- 
ices to honor Mr. Korz. Among them were the Presid 


Maron, of Brooklyn, and Mr. Louis Seiz, Union C 
Mr. Wm. H. Siefen and Mr. Jos. Derbacher, of dies 


necticut Branch, accompanied by their wives, Mr. Wm 
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app, New York City, and many others, among them rep- 
sentatives of the N. C. W. U. and its branches. 

Burial was in St. John’s Cemetery, Middle Village, 
I., whither a number of members of the larger delegation 
urneyed to attend the interment. 


Vhy Not Services of Atonement and Petition? 
In his Encyclical on The Sacred Heart and World 
wistress the Holy Father urged observance of an 
itire week of prayer and mortification, designed to 
yopease the anger of God and to obtain mercy for 
iffering mankind, through the Sacred Heart of 
2sus. 
Related to 
this urgent 


Christmas Alms Requested for St. Elizabeth 
Settlement 


A charity center, St. Elizabeth Settlement and 
Day Nursery is encountering the same experience 
as other institutions whom the needy know they 
may approach with confidence. No child is turned 
away, although the number of families able to con- 
tribute the established trifling fee, or even part of 
it, is dwindling. Thus during September and Oc- 
tober last receipts from children attending totaled 
$332.30, against $501.76 during the same months 
of the previous year, and $517.19 during March 

and April of 


»ecommenda- 
con of Pius 
<1 is the sug- 
sestion that 
vocieties and 
De strict 
Weagues  ar- 
;ange for 
services of 

t onement 
nd petition. 
t should not 
-€ impracti- 
able for a 
istrict 
geague, 
‘ither in con- 
unction with 

regular 
neeting, or 
m a Sunday 
ifternoon for 
vhich no 
ession has 
een = called, 
o attend spe- 
ialchurch 
ervices of atonement and petition, at which the 
ongregation would pray that Divine Mercy may be 
hown our country and its people and the peoples of 
he world in these days of trial and suffering. 

Resolutions adopted by the C. V. and State 
4eague conventions urge return to God. The sug- 
rested observance would underscore the appeal thus 
xpressed and, concretely, place the need for atone- 
ment before Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
\tonement is a personal and a social duty, regard- 
ng which little is heard in these days of weak faith 
nd weakening tradition. All the more reason why 
t should be stressed, if possible also by public dem- 
mnstrations. 


The District League of St. Louis and St. Louis 

unty has made a beginning with an observance of 
his sort, having arranged for appropriate church 
vices for men, women and young men, preceding 
neeting held Sunday afternoon, October 30. May 
de truly the beginning of a movement, not merely 
isolated episode. 


Lan 


1931. Symp- 
tomatic of ex- 
isting condi- 
tions are the 
1374 lunches 
served Nurs- 
ery wards 
an dsp 0:07 
children at- 
te. mdutieg 
school during 
October ; 345, 
OT 62. Deeps 
CONE Wie 
given chil- 
dren without 
charge, while 
a consider- 
able number 
of the little 
Ones Paad 
only part of 


Children Attending St. Elizabeth Settlement of the C. V. 
Petitioning the Holy Father to Advance the Cause of Beatification of Mother 
Theresa of Jesus Gerhardinger, Foundress of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame. 


the fee. 

Meanwhile, 
during the 
same month, 
medicine was 
provided 17 
children, 673 articles of wearing apparel and 27 
pairs of shoes were given Settlement poor along 
with 9 quilts, while 89 poor, not members of these 
families, were assisted. 

With conditions as they are, and the limited re- 
sources of the institution taxed beyond measure, 
aid is urgently needed. Therefore the necessity of 
stressing at this time, just before the feast of 
Christmas, the appeal for a kind remembrance by 
way of a Christmas alms. This appeal will be 
strengthened, we are sure, by reference to the fact 
that three Sisters of Notre Dame continue to serve 
at the institution practically without remuneration. 


A recommendation of the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the New Jersey Branch of the C. V., 
formed in agreement with a decision of the St. 
Louis convention of the Central Verein, declares: 


“We urge each society to subscribe for Central Blati and 
Social Justice, to procure brochures published by the Cen- 


tral Bureau and to distribute its Free Leaflets among their 


members.” 
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The Apostolate of Books 

Our request, to send us Catholic books no longer 
needed by present owners, is underscored by Father 
3oniface, writing to us from a monastery of Na- 
tive Carmelites in So. India: 

“T thank you most heartily for your special remembrance 
of this Monastery. When the Novice Master saw the books, 
he showed extreme gladness and promised to pray specially 
for all of you and that his novices would likewise do so. 
I shall say Mass for you and for your work as a token 
of my sincere gratitude for your continued help.” 

Fr. Boniface tells us that, should we find it dif- 
ficult to send him the books on the list he has sent 
us, we need not hesitate to forward any book of a 
spiritual nature, whether devoted to the lives of 
the saints, meditations, retreats, etc., etc. 

* Ok Ok 

The need of books existing in one of the local 
groups of the Kolping Society of America had 
been brought to our attention by the General Sec- 
retary, Mr. H. Dexl. We sent what volumes we 
could, and received from the President, Rev. Mau- 
rice Ripperger, O. F. M., the following acknowl- 
edgment : 

“In the name of the Kolping Society of Cincinnati I wish 
to express heartfelt thanks for the splendid gift of books 
you have sent us. The young men enjoy them indeed and 
realize they owe you a debt of gratitude for your generous 
action.” 


Fr. Maurice adds that, in spite of the difficulties 
due to the depression, the Society was progressing, 
and that he entertained the hope it would accom- 
plish much good. 


Inefficient Officers a Serious Detriment 

The admonition addressed to the Branches of the 
Catholic Knights of St. George by their president, 
Mr. John Ejbeck, is well worth the attention also 
of every man affiliated with the C. V. 

Having pointed to Sec. 181 of the By-Laws of 
the organization, which provides for the nomina- 
tion of officers of the Branches of the Knights of 
St. George at the November meeting, Mr. Eibeck 
requests the Brothers 


“to heed this reminder, to attend their November meet- 
ing, and to take an active interest in the nomination of 
able and conscientious officers to be entrusted with the 
welfare of their Branch during the coming year. An eff- 
cient set of officers assures a live and progressive Branch. 
Do your duty, Brother, and assure the future growth of 
your Branch.” 


Inefficient officers, especially men who are not at 
all anxious to discover the aims and purposes of 
Catholic Action, are the bane of the C. V. at the 
present time. They are a dead weight, an impedi- 
ment comparable in many instances to the barnacles 
that fasten themselves to ships and impede their 
motion. Officers of this kind make no sacrifices, 
they merely hold on, sometimes because they are 
persuaded by equally indifferent members of their 
society to do so, or, in other cases, because of the 
little satisfaction it affords them to tbe president or 
secretary of a society. Catholic organizations must 
be cleared of cobwebs if Catholic Action in Amer- 
ica is to obtain healthy growth. : 


Fraternal Society to Aid Cath. Press Circulation} 


Endeavoring to promote the Catholic press, the} 
37th convention of the Western Catholic Union, 
held at Cape Girardeau, Mo., October 23-24,} 
adopted the following resolution : 

The Supreme President is empowered to appoint a com- 4 
mittee to select a number of Catholic papers to be specially 
recommended, and a press representative for each branch } 
of the Fraternal, to urge subscriptions for these publications. § 

The W. C. U. Record, organ of the association, & 
commenting on this decision, declares in its No- 
vember issue: 

“We believe this move will be an incentive to all Catholic 
faternals to do likewise. In that event there would be in- f 


augurated an active campaign among their 750,000 mem- @ 
bers.” 


Why Could Not Local Societies Have Acted? 


For a number of months a German language 
paper, published in one of the largest cities of the 
Middle West, carried so shamelessly worded an 
advertisement as is possible to conceive, recom- j 
mending a medical device of a contraceptive nature. 
We consider it almost impossible that this adver- 
tisement should not have attracted the attention of 
some of our members in the city in question. J 
Nevertheless, the ad was continued until we felt 
constrained to call it to the attention of the Solici- 
tor General of the Post Office Department, who 
assured us the matter should receive immediate 
attention. " 

Why could not some local society have undertaken this 
step? To suppress moral evil is a duty imposed upon us 
even by the natural law. The harm this particular ad may 
have done is incalculable. In one of the issues of the 
paper that carried it it appeared directly above an ad that | 
announced a “Grosse Deutsche Tag-Nachtfeier”’. More- 
over, the words “Fur Geburtskontro!le gebrauchen Sie 


etc., etc.” were printed so conspicuously that they must 
have attracted general attention. 


Temperance and Prohibition 

At a meeting in Derry, Ireland, of the Pioneer 
Total Abstinence Association, the Most Rev. Dr. 
O’Kane, Bishop of the diocese, stated the Catholic 
view on the question of drink. It is not the Catholic 
view that wine is an accursed thing and that under 
no circumstances might one partake of alcoholic 
drink. While a person might think it necessary for — 
his own safety to abstain totally from drink, he | 
ought not to impose that policy upon his neighbors. 
The whole policy of prohibition was absolutely op-- 
posed to the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
His Lordship referred to the many evils resulting 
from over-indulgence in drink, and said these con-— 
siderations_ought to make even the best of them - 
hesitate and wonder whether it was worth while to 
continue an indulgence, however reasonable, if to it 
were attached dangers they knew but too well. In 
other words, many of them, even for the desire o! 
their own sanctification and greater happiness it 
their homes, apart altogether from good example 
would feel that the best and most secure rule of life 
was total abstinence. 3S - 4 


Sear 
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With the C. V. and its Branches 
Convention Proceedings, a Treasure Trove 


To attend a convention, such as that of the C. 
. V of A., held in St. Louis last August, with its 
aaze of events and the bewildering multiplicity of 
ppics discussed, is one thing; to calmly study the 
roceedings of such a gathering, sorting the many 
triking thoughts expressed and reports submitted, 
vith a view to acting in concert with them, is quite 
nother. Comparably few can enjoy the one ex- 
erience, but a large number may take advantage 
f the other. 


Certainly no one interested in Catholic Action, 
endered imperative by papal mandate and the 
rge of circumstances, and to whom the recently 
‘ublished Proceedings of the 77th General Con- 
ention are available, should neglect to draw in- 
truction and guidance from their pages. The ad- 
resses alone, delivered by members of the hier- 
rehy, the clergy and laymen, will well repay devo- 
aon of time and attention. The resolutions are 
ach in reflections on timely issues and in sugges- 
aons for correction of present evils. While the 
qessages of the Presidents of the men’s and 
vomen’s Branches, the reports and recommenda- 
aons of the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
‘xecutive Committee, the reports of the Presidents 
»f the State Branches unfold a panorama of Catho- 
ac Action, either practiced or planned, that must 
aeeds elicit admiration and exert a strong appeal 
‘Or cooperation. ‘The numerous commendatory 
setters addressed to the chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee by members of the hierarchy 
‘-hroughout the country are an added argument for 
such cooperation. 


Other distinctive features of the convention re- 
sort are the sections dealing with the young men’s 
meetings and the conference on Credit Unions. 
May they and the other diversified contents of the 
Proceedings save the report from the indifferent 
-eception it has found in so many quarters in 
he past and cause it to be studied carefully so that 
t may become for many a source of instruction 
and inspiration. 


Candidates Canvassed by State Branch 

In view of the importance and urgency of a 
number of issues members of the Senate and Con- 
sress of the U. S. and those of the State Legisla- 
‘ure of Missouri will have to face, the Executive 
Committee of the Catholic Union of Missouri 
leemed it advisable to sound candidates for office 
n these assemblies regarding their attitude towards 
hem. The St. Louis District League co-operating, 
onfining itself, however, to candidates appealing 
- the local vote, the Union’s Executive Board, 
ong with that of the Branch of the Women’s 
ion, addressed a questionnaire to the candidates 
cerned. Later, about a week before the elec- 
, a summary of the replies received was issued 


to the Reverend pastors in the state and the officers 
of all affiliated societies of men and women. 

Candidates for the U. S. Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives were requested to state their position toward the 
following issues: removal of barriers preventing dissemina- 
tion of knowledge of methods of contraception; extension 
of Federal Aid, to states, except in emergencies; renewal of 
the Maternity Act; the tariff. On the other hand, candidates 
for legislative office in the state were questioned regarding: 
removal of the restrictions at present in force affecting 
information on contraception; sterilization of criminals and 
defectives; old age pensions, to enact which an amendment 
to the state constitution had ‘been placed on the ballots; 
women’s jury service; taxation; curbing of public utilities 
by legally forbidding the sale of commodities other than 
current for light or power, as has been done in Oklahoma 
and Kansas. 

The inquiry addressed to the candidates was concise and 
frank, letting them know the attitude of the Union toward 
each issue. The summary of replies, issued as a “Bulletin” 
of the Union, contained, besides a grouping of the answers 
under the respective headings, advice to Catholics as citizens. 

It would appear the recent campaign in the na- 
tion and the states had raised a sufficient number of 
important issues to have warranted similar action 
by most if not all of our State Branches. As far 
as we have learned, however, the Cath. Union of 
Missouri was the only one to sound out candidates. 
It would be well to provide in future against simi- 
lar neglect of an excellent opportunity to render 
members and others a valuable service having a 
distinct bearing on Catholic Action. 


Suggestions Offered for Invigorating Ohio 
Branch 

Organization of study clubs, at least in the larger 
centers, and the formation of District Leagues, 
were among the more important suggestions for the 
re-invigoration of the Ohio Branch offered at the 
meeting of the Executive Board, held October 23rd 
in Columbus. 

Rey. J. Vogel, Toledo, Spiritual Director of the Branch, 
urged the first proposal, which was supported by Mr. Jos. 
Berning, Cincinnati, who also emphasized the importance 
of District Leagues. Mr. J. B. Doerger, also of Cincinnati, 
solicited more general co-operation with the Central Verein, 
supporting his plea with a synopsis of the principal events 
of the St. Louis convention. 

A further recommendation was to the effect that the 
ordinaries of the Olhio dioceses be requested for an approval 
of the Cath. Union—The meeting was well attended and 
interest in the discussions sustained. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Cath. Women’s Union met at the same time 
and place. According to present indications, next year’s 
joint convention is to be held in Youngstown. 


A State Branch Gathers Statistics 


The oft-repeated suggestion the State Branches 
of the C. V. should induce the member societies 
to report, as they did formerly, on their disburse- 
ments for sickness- and death-benefits, and on 
offerings made to church and charity, is being acted 
upon by the C. V. of New Jersey. At the conven- 
tion held in Union City in September, the Secre- 
tary reported having forwarded blanks for this 
purpose to the societies, and on that occasion sum- 
maries were submitted by the District organizations. 
The following details, gathered from the statements 
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regarding all endeavors of the district groups con- 
tained in the Proceedings of the convention, present 
interesting pertinent material: 

Essex County: Seven societies reported disbursements 
of $3,360.00 as sick benefits, and of $1,640.00 as death bene- 
fits; special donations to charities totaled $420.00, and 
“much clothing was collected and sent to the Central 
Bureau.” : 

Ege Harbor City: $276.00 disbursed in sick benefits, 
$150.00 for charitable endeavors; the societies assisted in 
parish undertakings and contributed $130.00 for school 
books; the units are carrying “about 20 members unable 
to pay their dues because of the depression.” 

Elizabeth: Assisted 21 families with food and clothing ; 
secured professional care for maternity cases; obtained em- 
ployment for most of the unemployed members of the par- 
ish; the incomplete report shows $750.00 expended for sick 
benefit, $400.00 for death benefit, and $200.00 for purely 
charitable purposes; 4,000 lbs. of wearing apparel collected 
and sent to the Central Bureau. 

Paterson: Sick benefits paid, $151.00; death benefit, 
$100.00; $405.00 contributed to various charities; 300 lbs. 
clothing forwarded to Central Bureau; relief of poor and 
unemployed continued; co-operated with various agencies, 

Passaic: $279.00 paid out in sick benefits; $600.00 ex- 
pended in paying rents and purchasing supplies for needy 
members of the parish. 

Hudson County: Incomplete reports show disbursements 
of $626.00 for sick benefits, $500.00 for death benefits, 
$205.60 for various charitable works, 450 lbs. of clothing 
forwarded to the Central Bureau. 

Though the New Brunswick and the Trenton 
districts failed to report, and though several of the 
reports summarized are incomplete, the figures 
quoted represent very creditable totals, namely : 

Expended for sick ‘benefits, $5,442.00; for death benefits, 
$2640.00; for works of charity, $2110.60. Grand total, 
$10,192.60. Wearing apparel shipped to the Bureau, more 
than 2% tons. 


These figures do not include the allowances for 
dues for delinquent members, nor have we noted 
all endeavors in Catholic Action pursued by the so- 
cieties composing this comparatively small feder- 
ation. Even at that the record is striking. And it 
suggests a vision at least of what the totals for the 
entire Central Verein would be if all the State 
Branches would similarly furnish the relevant 
statistics. 


Among the District Leagues 

Convening at Ost November 15th, the feast of 
St. Albert the Great, delegates to the annual meet- 
ing of the Sedgwick-Reno-Kingman Counties Dis- 
trict League of the Kansas State Branch were 
favored with a sermon on the Saint delivered by 
His Excellency, Most Rev. J. Henry Tihen. The 
speaker dwelt also on the endeavors of the C. V. 

Attendance at the high mass and the afternoon mass 
' meeting was interfered with by a blizzard, accompanied by 
snow. At the meeting Rev. J. E. Hakenbroich, of Lieben- 
thal, formerly missionary in India, spoke of his experiences 
in that country. Rt. Rev. Msgr. G. Birrenbach, Colwich, 
urged support of the Society for the Propagation of the 
_ Faith, Rev. J. J. Grueter, Andale, discoursing on the man- 
ner in which farmers are exploited, noting particularly the 
vast discrepancy between the price of wheat and that of 
bread. Rev. M. Gorges, Augusta, registered the impressions 
received from reading the Proceedings of the C. V. con- 
vention and recommended pursuit of C. V. endeavors. Other 
addresses were delivered by Rev. J. Hermann, pastor at 
Ost and Spiritual Director of the League, and Rev. Prosper 
_ Stehmann, O. F. M., Garden Plain. Mr. Jos. Spexarth was 


re-elected President, while Colwich was selected as meeting |) 
place for the 1933 gathering—The League’s meetings are} 
of special importance for the members of the C. V. in the 
Southeastern and South Central part of Kansas, for whom 
they constitute practically a semi-annual convention of they 


State Branch, \ 
i er hee “fl 


Since the feast of St. Albert the Great is cele- i 


brated in November, and since his canonization and} 
elevation to the honor of Doctor of the Church} 
occurred only this year, the lecture delivered by] 
Rev. P. Remigius Stabel, O. P., on the life and§ 
labors of the Saint at the meeting of the Brooklyn¢ 
Branch of the C. V., held October 20th, was par-§ 
ticularly opportune and appropriate. } 


President Dr. A, G. Maron’s advice to the delegates, to} 
be guided at the elections by considerations advanced in| 
papal encyclicals rather than by resentment against the [ 
major political parties; Mr. Jos. Jermann’s report on the 
Rochester convention of the State Branch, and Mr. Nich-§ 
olas Dietz’s observations on the resolutions of the Central 
Verein convention were likewise instructive and interesting = 
features of the meeting. The resolutions referred to, as} 
well as those adopted by the State Branch convention, are J 
to be discussed in the course of the winter. 

Members of the Branch remembered their deceased fel- § 
low-members and relatives by attending memorial services 
at Holy Trinity church and at St. John’s cemetery on Oc- 
tober 30th. 


The Brooklyn Branch also observed the feast of ¢ 
St. Albert the Great by attendance at Solemn Ves- 
pers, a sermon by Fr. Remigius, and Benediction, 
held in the church of the Most Holy Trinity Sun- 
day, November 20. 


Moreover, the federation plans to celebrate its patronal 
feast by participation at solemn Vespers and sermon, to be 
held in St. Barbara church, December 11.—Members aided 
the women’s auxiliary, by means of a card party, to raise 
funds to purchase useful Christmas gifts for the children 
of poor families in the parishes in which the branch 
has afhliation. z 


* KC * 


The practice of arranging for addresses by both 
men and women at its meetings, was again observed 
by the Central Texas District on the occasioon of 
the convention held at Jarrell Oct. 23. 2 

The speakers at the mass meeting were Rey. Otto Bauer, ) 
Westphalia; Mr. John B. Pfeiffer, President of the State . 
Branch, San Antonio; Mr. B. Schwegmann and Mr. Mar- | 
tin Roessler, former Presidents; the Mrs. B. Schwegmann 
and M. Ebest, officers of tha Women’s Union, and S. | 
Schwertner, President of the Altar Society at Jarrell—As | 
is customary in this district, delegates, some of whom came 
a distance of 50 and 60 miles, attended high mass, a busi- | 
ness session and the mass meeting. Rey. F. Klinkacek 
Taylor, delivered the sermon during the church services. _ 

oe 5 

Of special interest in connection with the meet- | 
ing of the St. Clair County District League of the 
C. U. of Ill, held October 13 in St. Elizabeth 
school hall, East St. Louis, is the circumstance that - 
Rev. B. H. Hilgenberg, experienced Spiritual Di- — 
rector of the Clinton County D. L,., attended | 
encouraged the officers and delegates to conti 
their endeavors. It would be helpful and a1 
courtesy were officers of neighboring Di 
Leagues to exchange invitations to the respec 
meetings and likewise send small delegatio 


such gatherings. ~ ~wt, tat 
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The principal address delivered at the East St. Louis 
eeting was on the history of Catholic education in the 
. S. and especially in southern Illinois, the Rey. John 
hilon, Diocesan Superintendent of schools, being the 
eaker. Mrs. R. Boylan spoke on organization, and the 
ev. Christopher Goelz, Spiritual Director of the Cath. 
nion of Illinois, on the history of the C. U. 


nior and the 
astrict League. 


W. C. U. to Assist C. V. 

An important, gratifying decision of the recent 
pnvention of the Western Catholic Union is, “to 
eake a contribution for the next four years to the 
entral Society.” 

In accordance with this decision Mr. F. Wm. 
‘eckenkamp, of Quincy, Ill, Supreme President 
f the fraternal, on November 26 forwarded to the 
‘entral Bureau a check for $100 as the first year’s 
mtribution, adding: . 
*“Sorry we could not do more. We are sending the check 
‘you so that you can forward it to the Central Verein. 
‘they in turn wish to give it to the Central Bureau, it is 
erfectly agreeable to us.” 

The unanimous vote of the Western Catholic 
Jnion convention is an expression of a praise- 
rorthy desire to assist in the endeavors of the C. V. 
1 Catholic Action. That it was inspired by Mr. 
feckenkamp does not detract from the willingness 
isplayed by the delegates to support our efforts. 


Young Men to Pursue Noble Objective 


A most significant endeavor is being urged by the 

Rev. Joseph A. Vogelweid, Spiritual Director of 
istrict League No. 2 of the Y. M. Section of the 
cath. Union of Missouri. In the course of the 
yeeting held at Wardsville on November 6th, he 
‘roposed as the specific important task of the 
oung men’s organization systematic efforts directed 
yards prevention of leakage from the Church, 
eclaring : 
“Let it no longer be said that we have no definite ob- 
Let us build up a constructive program of action 
round the problem of leakage in the Church. How many 
housands of souls drift away from the Church each year, 
we do not know, but we do know that the number is 
s stoundingly large. This is an unpleasant truth, but we 
way as well admit it and then set ourselves to do our part 
yo solve this problem.” 


‘Discussion of and planning for the actualiza- 
ion of Fr. Vogelweid’s suggestion is to be the prin- 
ipal order of business at the next meeting of the 
_eague, to be held at Loose Creek. 


Another important feature of the meeting, attended by 
50 young men, was a statement by Mr. E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis, President of the Cath. Union, regarding the 
ass of candidates for office in the State and National 
islatures regarding their opinion on a number_of issues, 
ucted by the Executive Committee of the Union, 
1e replies of the candidates. Interest in the C. V. and the 
U. on the part of the young men was well substantiated 
he reports to the meeting by no less than four of their 
er, A. Scheppers, Adolph Klebba, and Fred and Arthur 
el, on the St. Louis conventions of the two federations. 
le their intention promote collective action is evi- 
ed by the suggestion, offered from the chair, that the 
‘sodalities join efforts in producing a Passion Play 


An Example of Constant Devotion 

Fifteen hundred evenings devoted to attendance 
at the parish St. Vincent De Paul conference were 
recently credited to Mr. Michael Deck, of St. Louis, 
for a number of years Treasurer of the C. V., and 
Trustee since the reincorporation of our Federation. 

At a Communion breakfast of the parish Benevolent So- 
ciety the Secretary, Mr, John Wagner, called attention to 
the circumstance noted, adding that Mr. Deck, President 
of the Society, was about to complete the twenty-fifth year 
of service as Treasurer of the “poor conference.” Mr. Deck 
has actually been a member of the conference for 42 years, 
the record referred to being that of the meetings attended 
by him as an officer. 


Discussion of Live Issues at Communion 
Breakfast 

That the Communion breakfast can be made the 
occasion of instruction and interesting discussion 
was proven anew on November 6th when Holy 
Trinity Benevolent Society of St. Louis met for 
their semi-annual gathering of this type, after hav- 
ing received Holy Communion for the repose of the 
souls of the deceased members of the organization. 

Rev. Jos. F. Lubeley, pastor of the congregation, spoke 
of devotions dictated by true piety as against those inspired 
by emotionalism, Mr. A. F. Brockland, of the C. B., dis- 
cussing Socialism in the Political Campaign. Recommen- 
dations concerning candidates for the-U. S. Senate and 
Congress and the State Legislature, submitted by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Cath. Union of Missouri, were 
read, and the credit union established in the parish com- 
mented on. Discussion promptly arose, centering about a 
variety of topics: the credit union; the Cath. Credit Union 
Gonference; a proposed relief bond issue; three proposed 
amendments to the State Constitution, especially the one 
dealing with Old Age Pensions; the Cath. Union’s recom- 
mendation respecting candidates willing and unwilling to 
vote for a bill intended to suppress the sale of commodities 
by public utilities competing with local merchants; the issue 
of Sterilization, regarding which the candidates for the 
State Legislature had also been requested to declare them- 
selves, 

The interest displayed by the audience was proof 
the issues were of real concern to them. ‘The entire 
meeting was dignified, not a trace of the tendency 
to make of such occasions mere entertainments 
being evident. 


Miscellany 
The Catholic Mission Press at Ranchi, in India, 
founded a few years ago by Jesuits from our 


country, and assisted to a slight extent by us, is-— 


progressing quite satisfactorily, we have been in- 
formed. 

“This first half of the year,’ Rev. G. A. Turkenburg, 
S. J., writes us, “we have published about 18,000 Catholic 
pamphlets in the vernaculars. At last we are in a position 
to counteract to some extent the persistent action of the 


Hindu and Protestant big presses. By dint of perseverance 


and hard work we shall ultimately develop our press 
until it will be quite efficient, trying to make it worthy of 


Few of our members take the interest in the Free 


Christ’s cause.” x 


Leaflets, published by the C. B., to which their 


worth entitles them. Frequently priests, sisters, 
laymen and lay women, not connected either with 
the C. V. or the N. C. W. U., who, in ways not 


known to us, have come to know one or the other 
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publication of this kind, approach the Bureau with 
a request for one or more copies, as the case may 
be. of some particular Free Leaflet. 

Among recent instances of this kind there is that of Sis- 
ters of St. Dominic in Michigan, writing to us for 50 copies 
of “The Shame of Immodest and Indecent Raiment.” “We 
shall distribute them among our high school girls during 
the sodality meeting,” they assure us, “in the hope of ac- 
complishing our purpose.” 

Especially Abbot Anscar Vonier’s excellent treatise on 
“The Meaning of the Human Soul” has found great favor. 
One of the professors at Marquette University, Milwau- 
kee, wrote us, “I could use many copies of this excellent 
publication, but I hesitate to ask you for such a favor with- 
out some compensation. If you will kindly send me 200 
copies, I will gladly pay the postage.” 


Recent Comment on the C. V. and C. B. 
Generous recognition of the editorial efforts of 
the C. B. staff was recently accorded by the Prairie 
Messenger, published by the Benedictine Fathers of 
St. Peter’s Abbey, Saskatchewan. The editorial de- 
voted to the subject declares: 


“Our readers will have noticed that we frequently carry 
articles signed C. V. Service. They are supplied by the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, with the main office 
in St. Louis, Mo. ... A competent staff of writers pro- 
duces articles week after week, copies of which are sent 
to most, if not all, our Catholic papers. Besides this, a 
32-page monthly magazine, Central Blatt and Social Justice, 
is published, which very ably brings to the front Catholic 
principles of social justice. And all this work is done for 
our Catholic papers free of charge. We express our sin- 
cere appreciation for this high type of Catholic Action. 
We admire the zeal and unselfish devotion of the C. V. 
and wish it a steady increase of members and influence.” 

kk Ox 


A Black Friar writes: 

“There are very few periodicals nowadays which have 
preserved some scientific standard, and I am. glad to say 
that Social Justice is one of them. I realize that it is a 
struggle against financial difficulties and popularity, but 
in the end I believe the magazine, edited in accordance with 
high principles, will accomplish more for the uplift of the 
people than a publication catering to popular demand. And 
doing good is the raison d’etre of a Catholic magazine.” 

Ok Ok 

A communication from the College of Paola and 
Ursuline Academy, Kansas, assures us the writer 
enjoys reading Social Justice, considered by her “a 
fine magazine for my class in economics.” 


Books Reviewed __ 


To a small group of Catholic men and women, 
research scholars, publicists, students, etc., are in- 
debted for the two volumes of the Catholic Period- 
ical Index, a Guide to Catholic Magazines, thus 
far published. Librarians too feel those who have 
engaged in this task are rendering them a valuable 
service. Inasmuch as, perhaps, the majority of 
magazines under consideration have never been 
indexed before. Moreover, the co-operating index- 
ers have acquitted themselves of their task quite 
conscientiously. 

The general plan of periodical indexes has been 
followed; there is an alphabetical arrangement of 
articles by author and subject. Of the fifty-three 
magazines selected for the purpose of indexing, the 


majority are American, the remaining few, English 
and foreign. The inclusion of both of these greatly] 
enhance the value of the publication. The enter-} 
prise should by all means be continued. 


Cl. Ba 


Der Grosse Herder. Nachschlagewerk fiir Wissen und! 
Leben. Freiburg and St. Louis, 1932. Vol] 
IIl., Caillaux to Eisenhut, 1,632 cols. $9.50. 

The reviewing of the successive volumes of this) 
great, well planned and splendidly executed work) 
of reference, put out by the Firm of Herder, con-| 
stitutes an unalloyed pleasure. So far each volume 
has brought an abundance and variety of illustra-} 
tions to regale the eye and a wealth of information 
to satisfy the most exacting demands of curiosity. 
We have here a variegated mosaic of interesting 
items of information drawn from all the fields off 
human learning, neatly arranged in such a manner} 
as to render access easy and quick. 

The prudent man is wary of his own judgment? 
and glad to find confirmation of his views in the 
opinions of his fellowmen. ‘Thus the present re- 
viewer was anxious to put his own favorable 
opinion of the Grosse Herder to the test by com- 
paring it with what others had to say concerning 
the new publication. Everywhere he found his 
own sentiments re-echoed and so became confident 
that his judgment must have been right. As a mat- 
ter of fact the chorus of praise was universal and 
not a discordant note could be detected. 

In the present volume Gerraany (Deutschland) 
figures prominently. Under a number of captions 
the various phases of German life and activity are 
set forth. Word and picture conspire to give a 
magnificent panorama of German civilization in all 
its ramifications. From the articles of a technical 
nature we would single out the following: Chemie, 
Chromolithographie, Dachformen, Dampf, Dampf- 
maschine, Dampfschiff, Dampfturbine, Darm, 
Denkmalpflege, Desinfektion, Destillieren, Diabeti- 
kerbrot, Dieselmotor, Differentialrechnung, Diph- 
therie, Draht, Drainage, Drei- und Vierfarben-| 
druck, Dreschmaschine, Druckluftwerkzeuge, 
Druckverfahren, Dtinen, Diingen und Diingmittel, 
Dynamomaschine, Edelsteine with resplendent color 
prints, Ei, Einmachen with very practical diagrams, 
Eis, Eisen, Eisenbahnen. Topics pertaining to the 
social and educational field are many, of which we 
mention a few as particularly striking: Caritas, 
Charakter, Christenthum, Christenverfolgunge 
Christliche Wiedervereinigung, Christus der K6nij 
Degeneration, Demokratie, Depression, Doppelb 
steuerung, Dorfkultur, Khe, Ehre, Eid, Eigenth 
(treating the problem from the sociological as w 
as the legal and moral point of view), Einkomm 
steuer, Kinwanderung. — 

The purpose of this enumeration is to show b 
concrete instances that the work meets not onl 
the requirements of the general reader who wishe 
to be well informed on subjects of common inte 
but also answers the needs of the professional 
looks for succinct summaries and pertinent liter 
ture. a -C. Bruges. 
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Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


"oderalismus und Centralismus 


|Dieses Thema nimmt trotz der modernen Ver- 
Lhrsmittel, welche die V6lker einander so nahe 
ringen und die Entfernungen gleichsam aufheben, 
e Gemuther im alten Europa noch stark gefangen. 
tmeinem Vaterland, der Schweiz, meint bald der 
err Professor an der katholischen Hochschule 
hmuthig: “Der Foderalismus ist todt!”’ und im 
eeichen Moment spottet vielleicht ein liberaler 
estredner an irgend einem Sanger- oder Schttzen- 
est tiber den “Kantonligeist”, den Foderalismus. 
ine Definition dieser Staats- und Gesellschafts- 
ormen kann ich mir wohl schenken, dartiber wird 
gan wohl im Klaren sein. Die Frage ist, fur 
elche von beiden wir uns entscheiden sollen. 


In_ wirthschaftlicher Beziehung diurfte der 
sentralismus sicher grossere Vortheile bringen. In 
plitischer und—was uns Katholiken besonders 
iichtig—in religidser Hinsicht mochten wir den 
deralistichen Geist und die foderalistische Ver- 
assung und Gesetzgebung nicht missen. Zeigen 
fir das am schweizerischen Beispiel! Angenom- 
wen, wir hatten hier bereits den vollen Centralis- 
aus, so konnte die Bundesregierung in Bern, die ja 
ur grossen Mehrheit aus Protestanten zusam- 
vengesetzt ist, nicht nur in ausgesprochenen Kultur- 
ampfzeiten, sondern schon jetzt unsere acht 
atholischen Kantone unterdriicken, die Kirchen 
erauben, die Kloster samt den bluhenden mann- 
chen und weiblichen Gymnasien und Instituten 
ufheben, den Religionsunterricht in den Volks- 
~hulen verbieten und ahnliche Teufeleien veriiben. 
Jem ist aber durch unsere stark fdderalistischen, 
reien und autonomen Kantone und Gemeinden ein 
iegel vorgeschoben. Die Bundesregierung in Bern 
nd die grossen reformierten Kantone konnen 
inge religionsfeindlich eingestellt sein, sie werden 
ich hiiten, die acht katholischen Kantone ahnlich 

ndeln zu wollen. Das wiirde sehr wahrschein- 
1 ein Auseinanderfallen der Schweiz zur Folge 
ben! Wie segensreich der Foderalismus im 
zelnen schon gewirkt hat, beweist der Kanton 
burg unter der jahrzehntelangen Regierung des 
ssen Staatsmannes und Griinders der katho- 
hen Universitat, Georges Python. Dieser herr- 

Politiker wagte sogar, entgegen dem frei- 


maurerischen Verbote in der Bundesverfassung, 
neue Kloster in seinem Kanton erstehen zu lassen, 
als er namlich zur Zeit der Klosterhetze in Frank- 
reich unter Combes und seinen Spiessgesellen, eine 
Reihe ausgetriebener franzosischer Orden gastlich 
aufnahm und sie sogar Schulen errichten liess. Das 
sofort anhebende Geklaff in der schweizerischen 
Logenpresse liess den schneidigen Freiburger kalt. 
So gereichte der J 6deralismus eines einzigen 
Standes nicht nur diesem, sondern der ganzen 
katholischen Schweiz zum Segen und wurde die 
Schande und das Unrecht franzdsischer Staats- 
manner durch die wahrhaft freiheitliche That eines 
Schweizer Staatsmannes und grossen katholischen 
Laien wieder gut gemacht. 


Von einem vollig centralistischen Staat, wie ihn 
in Deutschland und Oesterreich die Hitlergesell- 
schaft oder die von Moskau verblodeten Sozialisten 
und Bolschewisten anstreben, hatten wir am meisten 
fur unsere katholischen Erziehungsinstitute und 
katholischen Volksschulen zu fitirchten. Solche 
giebt es gerade in den katholischen und parita- 
tischen Kantonen des Schweizerlandes—Gott sei 
gedankt!—massenhaft. Sie witrden alle ohne 
Ausnahme dem freimaurerischen Hass zum Opfer 
fallen, wenn sich unsere Schweizerkantone nicht 
gemass Bundes- und Kantonverfassung in kultu- 
reller Hinsicht vollstandig frei und autonom 
regieren konnten. Die Katholiken ganz Europas 
thaten schon aus diesem Grunde gut, wenn sie sich 
mit ganzer Kraft und ganzer Schneid den national- 
sozialistischen wie den bolschewistischen Landesver- 
rathern, Zwietrachtstiftern und Massenmordern, 
die ja bekanntlich den-volligen Centralismus wollen, 
entgegenstemmten. Bis jezt geschieht dies in 
Deutschland am glanzendsten von Seiten Bayerns, 
in Oesterreich von Seiten Vorarlbergs und Tirols, 
wahrend in Wien und Niederosterreich, Steier- 
mark und Karnten und in den ubrigen deutschen 
Bundeslandern, ausser Bayern, noch allzu viele 
Katholiken vor dem Maulheldenthum der Nazi und 
Sozi vor Angst zusammenklappen. 


Was aber der Muth nur weniger katholischer 
Manner zu Stande bringt gegenttber den Atten- 
thatern auf Freiheit und Foderalismus, haben wir 
anno 1915 und 1916 in der Schweiz erlebt. Der 
freimaurerische Bundesrath (Minister) Dr. Calon- 
der, spater hoher Funktionar des Volkerbundes 
(Oberkommissar in Oberschlesien) wollte zusam- 
men mit dem Mitglied der Zuricher Kantonregie- 
rung Herrn Standerath Dr. Wettstein einen 
foderalistischen Artikel der Bundesverfassung in 
heimtiickischer Weise umgehen, da er dem 
schweizerischen Schulwesen ein kulturelles Fach, 
die sogenannte “‘staatsbiirgerliche Erziehung”, auf- 
drangen wollte. Damit hatte die mehrheitlich 
protestantische Centralregierung zum ersten Mal, 
entgegen aller bisherigen Tradition, ein Oberauf- 
sichtsrecht ttber die Schulen der Schweiz, also auch 
uber die vielen Klosterschulen bekommen ; der Bock 
ware zum Gartner gemacht worden. Begreiflich, 
dass man in weiten Kreisen der Katholiken um das 
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Schicksal der Klostergymnasien und Pensionate zit- 
terte! Da standen einige bewahrte, durch Wissen- 
schaft ebenso wie durch Unerschrockenheit her- 
vorragende Manner auf, an der Spitze Nationalrath 
Dr. Caspar Decurtins und ihm nach Bischof Dr. 
Georgius Schmid von Griineck und Professor Dr. 
Beck, der noch lebende Pralat Dr. Beck in Frei- 
burg (Schweiz). Sie mahnten das katholische und 
auch glaubigprotestantische Schweizervolk zum 
Aufsehen. Wie ein Maschinengewehr knatterten 
die Kampfaufrufe des “Lowen von Truns”, Dr. 
Decurtins, in der vor kurzem gegriindeten “Schild- 
wache” und bald erdréhnten wie Skodamorser die 
Hirtenschreiben des Bishofs von Chur und die 
zwei machtigen Kampfbroschttren Dr. Becks: 
“der neue Schulkampf”’. Die offizielle “katholische” 


Fraktion im  Nationalrath und  Standerath 
versagte diesmal und wollte im  Anschlag 
Calonders nichts Gefahrliches finden. Nur 


Standerath Oberstkommandant Dr. Fr. Brueg- 
ger fand den Muth, Herren Calonder und 
Wettstein den Standpunkt klar zu_machen. Das 
katholische Volk, um jene drei grossen Kampen 
geschaart, stand mit seiner Provinzpresse wie ein 
Mann auf, sodass sich die freimaurerischen Wolfe 
im Schafspelz verzogen und die Motion Wettstein- 
Calonders sang- und klanglos im Papierkorb der 


Bundesversammlung begraben wurde. Hoffentlich 
fiir immer! 
Dergleichen heimtiickische und unerwartete 


Angriffe konnen immer wieder kommen, zumal in 
der Schweiz, wo ebensoviel freimaurerische als 
anarchistische Elemente den Frieden des schonen 
Landes unterwthlen. Darum ist es gut, wenn ein 
paar helle Geister an der katholischen Hochschule 
in Freiburg unsere Studenten von Zeit zu Zeit auf 
die gewaltige Bedeutung des Foderalismus hin- 
weisen und die katholische Presse (circa 70 Tages- 
und Wochenblatter) mit Scharfblick, Kaltblitigkeit 
und Entschiedenheit am Steuer sitzt. Das gleiche 
gilt fiir die katholischen Fuhrer und die katholische 
Presse in Deutschland und Oesterreich. Es mag 
sein, dass fiir gut katholische Lander, etwa heute 
Columbien, ein stark centralistischer Staat vor- 
zuziehen ist; aber gerade in Stid- und Central- 
amerika weschselt ein stramm katholisches Kabinett 
so oft und rasch mit einem freimaurerischen katho- 
likenfeidlichen— Man denke an Equador nach der 
Ermordung des grossen Helden und Martyrers 
Garcia Moreno oder an das katholische Mexiko in 
unseren Tagen! Dass auch da ein wenig mehr 
Foderalismus, mehr Selbstandigkeit der einzelnen 
Provinzen vielleicht vieles Ueble verhindern oder 
mildern kénnte. Wir haben in unseren Tagen die 
Blithezeit volliger centralistischer Staatsfithrung 
erlebt, in Mexiko unter Calles und in Russland 
unter Lenin und Stalin. Diese Biespiele vollendeter 
Teufelsrepubliken sollten auf die Begeisterung der 
Centralisten und Verachter des “Kanténligeistes” 
etwas abktithlend wirken. 


_ Selbst der gegenwartige Centralismus in Italien 
ist nicht nach unserem Geschmacke und wir haben 


gehort, wieviel der Hl. Vater, der Statthalter Jesu 
Christi, und die Bischéfe und Priester und Katho-} 
liken Siidtirols schon dafiir zu leiden hatten! Es} 
mag gegeniiber vollendetem Bolschewismus das} 
kleinere Uebel sein und fiir feige Sklavenseelen} 
ertraglich; wir freien Schweizer wie die Sohne des}) 
Sternenbanners bedanken uns auch fiir diese Tyran-} 
nei und beten zu Gott, dass bald der Tag erscheine,f 
wo alle Bedriicker der Kirche und des Volkes} 
zerschmettert werden und endlich uber Europa und 
Amerika und allen. Volkern der Erde der echte} 
Friede und die echte Liebe herrschen, wie sie nur} 
die katholische Kirche zu schenken vermag! Con-{ 
quassabit capita in terra multorum! Deposutt 
potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles. Esurientes} 
implevit bonis et divites dimisit inanes.*) 
Dr. Jon. FuRGER, 
Kalksburg, b. Wien. 


Die katholische Aktion ist Seele! 


Die Grundkraft dieser “Seele” muss Caritas sein. 
Ohne sie ist alle materielle, alle geistige, ja selbsti 
alle theologisch-seelsorgerliche und soziale ‘Thatig-i 
keit nichts, “tonendes Erz und klingende Schelle.” 
Einer solchen Sprache vermessen nicht wir uns; 


Jahrzehnten die ganze Welt fur Christus, 
Konig, erobert hat (Paulus, 1 Kor. 13). Er weiss, 
wie keiner von uns, die Wege des Reiches Gottes, 


der Heidengewinnung, der Heilung einer kranken 
Welt. 


Bei der zu gewinnenden Erneuerung geht es also 
darum, ob es uns gelingt, Caritas zum “Ordnungs- 
und Kulturprinzip” (Soziale Woche in Paris) 
unserer Zukunft zu machen. Wir sorgen uns mit 
Recht um eine Wiedergewinnung der Proletarier- 
massen, die der Kirche verloren gegangen. Mir 
deucht, dass die Proletarier und noch viele Andere 
zur Zeit von der Religion nichts anderes wissen 
wollen als nur das eine: ob Gott wirklich 
die Liebe sei. Als Antwort dienen ihnen 
aber nicht theologische Lehrbiicher oder wunder- 
schone Predigten tiber die Liebe, sondern die tag- 
liche Liebesthat derer, die sich Kinder dieses Gottes 
nennen. Diese Liebesthat darf aber wiederun 
nicht irgend eine Wohlthuerei sein, sondern eir 
Seele packendes Opfer. Nur das allein kann noel 
Menschen erwarmen, die unter langer, langer Li 
losigkeit zu Eis geworden sind. Wir wollen 
wieder erwagen, dass die ersten Christengeme 
schaften sich nicht Glaubensgemeinschaft, sonde 
Liebesbund genannt haben. “Liebesbund’! Ac 
Gott! An wie viel gewaltigen Zeitaufgaben sinc 
wir vorbeigegangen! Warum?  Vielleicht doel 
auch deswegen, weil uns selbst nichts weh getha1 
hat. Wie haben Ketteler und Leo gerufen! Wen 
wir sie recht verstehen wollen, hatte eigentlich de 


(Ps. 109). Er hat Machthaber vom Throne gestiirzt 
erhoht Niedrige. Hungrige hat er erfiillt und Reiche lee 
fortgeschickt (Magnificat), - 


1) Er wird zerschmettern die Haupter in vielen I 
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azialismus und Kommunismus von der katho- 
‘chen Kirche ausgehen miissen. So aber glauben 
= Massen uns als Hitter des Kapitalismus und 
roismus, und lastern um unserer Siinden willen 
n heiligen Namen Gottes and seiner Kirche. 
-— Es braucht auch da einen Sturm, und 
nen Brand! Wir miissen erst frei werden: 
imz ernst machen mit der Eigenthumspraxis, wie 
2 die Kirche durch Thomas lehrt: ‘Was einer 
yer den nothwendigen Lebensunterhalt hat, das 
thort nach Naturrecht den Armen” (Summa II, 
,, 66, 7.) (Nothwendig im Sinne eines standes- 
rmassen Bedarfes ftir sich und die Seinen, fiir 
segenwart und verntnftige Zukunftssorge.) Auf 
blcher Eigenthumspraxis, die nach dem Gottes- 
bbot die Eigenliebe der Bruderliebe gleichstellt, 
unn und wird eine gesellschaftswandelnde Caritas 
achsen, eine wahrhafte Frohbotschaft fiir die 
rme Erde. — Und rasch und zahlreich miissen 
vir diese Lehre verkiinden, damit sie um den 
ozialismus der katholischen Kirche wissen, und 
r uns schmahen, uns satte Menschen, uns harte; 
iu nur uns, aber nicht unsere Kirche! 


Zwei osterreichische Didzesen haben zum tha- 
gen Mittelpunkt ihrer “katholischen Aktion” den 
éaritasverband gemacht. Es soll nicht zur Nach- 
hmung gesagt sein. Aber es ist uns ein Zeichen, 
ass an vielen Stellen die Mission und die tiefe 
ktive Art einer echten Caritas, die im taglichen 
ingen mit leiblicher und seelischer Noth das Mit- 
aiden und Opfern und Beten gelernt hat, erkannt 
nnd organisch in die katholische Bewegung ein- 
cebaut wird. Caritas ist das Herz der Kirche. 
Aus diesem Herzen wird uns Leben stromen. 
Der Patron der katholischen Aktion ist St. 
Sranziskus: weil wir frei werden musscn, 
Jas heisst arm in Geiste und an iiberflussiger 
Habe; und weil wir gitig, sehr gutig 
verden miissen. — Ihr Lehrer ist St. Paulus, 
jer Rastiose, der in all seinem rtittelnden Zorn 
Mitige; der Bruder der ganzen Welt. — Und der 
Schildknappe ist St. Michael mit seinem treuen, 
wachsamen Schwert des Gottesdienstes. Die 
Xirche nennt ihn den “Engel des Friedens”. 
CARITASDIREKTOR Nar, 
z Augsburg. 


_Hervorragenden Antheil an der Weltwirthschafts- 

crise tragt die religids-sittliche Noth, 
the falsche Grundeinstellung. Man hat als herrschen- 
des Wirthschaftsprinzip verkiindet: “Erwerbe, ge- 
winne, produziere, geniesse!’ Man ist zu einer 
Jeberwerthung des Materiellen 
kommen. Wo ist aber der Mensch dabei hinge- 
ommen? Der Mensch, dem der Schopfer eine un- 
bliche Seele gegeben hat, ist zur Maschine herab- 
wiirdigt worden. Der Fortschrittsdusel der mo- 
rnen Zeit, hat er den Menschen gliicklicher, zufrie- 
ner, besser gemacht? Soll die Krise 
iberwunden werden, miissen sich 
or allem die Menschen bessern. 
Nationalrath Jos. Scherer, Schweiz. 


——a 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Keine noch so gute Gesellschaftsreform kann aus 
sich heraus die Menschen gliicklich machen, sie ver- 
langt sittlich gute Menschen. Mit dieser Forderung 
wendet sich die Enzyklika (Quadragesimo anno) aber 
an jeden einzelnen, denn eine Sittenbesserung kann 
sich nicht im grossen Volksganzen durch Massenbe- 
kehrungen vollziehen, sie vollzieht sich an der Seele 
des einzelnen. %™ Kard. Piffl 


Ein Mahnwort an die kath. Mannerwelt. 

Bekanntlich enthalt jede Ausgabe des von Pater 
Franz Markert S. V. D. in so trefflicher Weise 
redigierten ‘“‘Familienblatts’” einen oder mehrere 
Leitartikel, die 6fters bereits zum Stein des 
Anstosses wurden. Denn, sagen wir es nur offen 
heraus, das ehrliche Wort findet im katholischen 
Amerika nicht immer einen guten Ort. 


Vielleicht wird auch nicht jedem Mitglied des 
C. V. gefallen, was P. Markert im Novemberheft 
uber die Freuden und Fragen, die sie ihm wahrend 
der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung zu St. Louis 
aufdrangten, zu sagen hat. Er erblickte da viel 
Licht, schloss jedoch seine Augen auch nicht vor 
dem Schatten. Was er tuber beide sagt, sollte von 
jedem ernstdenkenden Mitglied des C. V. mit 
Bedacht gelesen werden. Ja, es sollte in Vereinen 
zum Gegenstand eines Vortrags und darauf 
folgender Diskussion gemacht werden. Die C. St. 
wurde den Aufsatz, in der Absicht, ihn solchen 
Zwecken dienstbar zu machen, gerne  verviel- 
faltigen. Leider hat uns die Erfahrung gelehrt, 
dass man nur zu leicht Makulatur anfertigt, wenn 
man die Druckerpresse in Bewegung setzt, ohne die 
Gleichgiltigkeit der Katholiken unseres Landes in 
Betracht zu ziehen. 

Wir wollen nur eine von P. Markert in St. Louis 
beobachtete Schattenseite hervorheben. Namlich 
die, dass seiner Ansicht nach auf fiinf oder mehr 
Frauen unter den Besuchern der Massenversamm- 
lung am Sonntag Abend nur ein Mann kam! Wir 
erwahnen diesen Umstand besonders deshalb, weil 
wir dieselbe Beobachtung bei vielen anderen 
ahnlichen Anlassen zu machen Gelegenheit hatten. 
Die darin sich bekundende Interesselosigkeit der 
Mannerwelt ist jedoch nicht ohne Bedeutung. Es 
ist ein Gefahrzeichen; in der Stunde der Noth, 
wird die amerikanische Gesellschaft und die Kirche 
unsres Landes die katholischen Manner unvor- 
bereitet finden. Es wird ihnen an Kenntnissen, 
und daher an Grundsatzen fehlen, sie werden sich 
gegentiber den kampfbereiten Gegnern nicht zu 
behaupten vermogen. : 

Das Oktoberheft der von englischen Domini- 
kanern herausgegebenen Zeitschrift ‘“Blackfriars” 
enthalt einen in dieser Hinsicht beachtenswerthen 
Aufsatz: “Communism and the Catholic Apolo- 
gist.” Der Verfasser erklart den Durchschnitts- 
katholiken unfahig, sich mit einem Vertreter 
kommunistischer Grundsatze in Auseinander- 
setzungen einzulassen. Er behauptet geradezu: — 
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“In a hypothetical dispute between the average half- 
literate bolshevistic youth, and the average product of cap- 
italistic polemic, I have little doubt as to who would get 
the worst of it, I have heard the immature product of 
bolshevistic propagandism wax eloquent and not wholly 
unconvincing. 

Angesichts der grossen, sich bereits anktindigen- 
den Umwéalzungen sozialer und wirthschaftlicher 
Natur begeht jeder katholische Mann, der, 
sozusagen, waffenlos einherschreitet, ungertstet ist 
fiir den Kampf, so etwas wie eine Stinde. Er 
verstindigt sich durch seine Gleichgultigkeit, um 
ein Wort Leo XIII. zu gebrauchen, an sich selbst 
und am Staate. Und wenn einst die Kirche hier in 
Amerika auf Ruinen blicken wird, wessen Schuld 
wird es sein, als die des gegenwartigen Geschlechtes, 
das allen Warnungen zum ‘Trotz in den Tag 
hineinlebt ! 

Zum Schluss wollen wir noch einen vielsagenden 
Ausspruch aus dem Aufsatz der genannten Domini- 
kaner-Zeitschrift hersetzen: 

“Unless we are going to return to the Catacombs, the 
Church will transcend and harness, rather than oppose, the 
energy of revolution.” 

Sie wird diese grosse, ihr von den Zeitumstanden 
gestellte Aufgabe jedoch nicht zu erfullen ver- 
mogen, wenn die Mannerwelt Amerikas sich nicht 
aufrafft, Selbstzucht ubt und sich rtistet fur den 
Kampf der Geister. 


Joseph Matt im “Wanderer” iiber die “Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Konferenz.” 

Ejiner der verdientesten und entschiedensten Vor- 
kampfer der von den deutschsprachigen Katholiken 
Amerikas vertretenen Sache, Hr. Joseph Matt, 
dusserte sich nach Schluss der in New York 
anfangs November abgehaltenen Deutsch-Ameri- 
kanischen Konferenz wie einer, den die Erfahrung 
gelehrt, dass ein gewisser Zweifel derartigen 
Versuchen gegenttber angebracht ist. Er schreibt 
darttber in der Ausgabe seines Blattes vom 10. 
November unter der Ueberschrift ‘“Deutsch- 
Amerikanische Einigung” : 


“In New York fand neulich eine Konferenz von Ver- 
tretern deutscher Verbande statt, die sich als Ziel gesetzt 
hatte, die schon seit hundert Jahren ertraumte ‘Finigung’ 
des Deutsch-Amerikanerthums herbeizufithren. Die Sache 
war gross aufgezogen. Man hatte sich namhafte Redner 
verschrieben, auch gewisse Schonredner, selbst einen be- 
kannten Wanderredner aus Deutschland. Presse, Kunst, 
Politik und ein halbes Dutzend andere Gebiete wurden 
tiefgriindig erdrtert, die ‘deutschen Kiulturaufgaben’ in 
Amerika nach allen Seiten hin festgelegt. Und dann ging 
man hochbefriedigt auseinander und die Anreger der Kon- 
ferenz verkiinden jetzt, dass die Versammlung in jeder Hin- 
sicht erfolgreich gewesen ist und ihren Zweck erfiillt hat, 
‘Anregung und vielleicht Anstoss einer neuen deutsch- 
amerikanischen Kulturbewegung zu sein, die Problematik 
der deutschen Stellung in ihren politischen, wirthschaft- 
lichen und kulturellen Aspekten im amerikanischen Volks- 
korper zu fixieren, alle Amerikaner deutschen Blutes im 
Lande mit der wichtigen Aufgabe gemeinsamer Zusam- 
menarbeit ftir das Ganze zu erfiillen und den geistigen 
Kraften im Lande einen Sammel- und Konzentrationspunkt 
zu geben, von dem aus sie weiterarbeiten kénnen.’ 

‘Wo haben wir doch gleich diese und ahnliche Dinge in 
allen moglichen Variationen gelesen? Richtig, in den red- 
seligen Protokollen des P. P. Nationalbundes! Allerdings 
stand diesem nicht der Rath und die Fiihrung des oben 


r 
erwahnten deutschen Wanderredners zur Verftigung. Abe}: 
auch trotz dieser sachkundigen Berathung und Fuhrun}j 
wird das neueste deutsch-amerikanische Wolkenkuckucks)j 
heim schwerlich Geschichte machen! | 

“Der Konferenz wohnten nach einem Verzeichnis in de} 
‘Staatszeitung’ einschliesslich des reichsdeutschen Wander} 
redners vierundvierzig Vertreter von Sangerbiinden, Tur 
nerschaften, Odd Fellows, ‘Rotmanner’, Harugari, Steu 
ben-Gesellschaft, Restbestande des ehemaligen D.-A. Naj, 
tionalbundes usw. bei.” So Herr Matt. a | 

In Balde werden hundert Jahre verflossen sein} 


Amerika unter einen Hut zu bringen. 
Experiment auch bisher wiederholt wurde, nid 
wollte es gliicken. Vor allem erklart sich das auy 
dem Mangel an einer einheitlichen im Religioser} 
begriindeten Weltanschauung. Beim_allerbesteri 
Willen aller Theilnehmer an solchen Veranstal# 
tungen lasst sich nun einmal die Thatsache nich 
verbergen, dass die Deutschen seit der Reformatiori 
in verschiedene Lager getrennt sind. Alle kultureller 
Bestrebungen beruhen jedoch auf Weltanschauungi 
Wie ware es da moglich, dass Atheisten, Agnostiker 
Protestanten verschiedener Richtungen, und Katho# 
liken. Freimaurer, Vereins- und Kirchendeutsche 
an ein und demselben Strang ziehen sollten? Wil 
man. die Gegensatze verschweigen, so wird am 
Schluss wenig Gutes bei solchen Bestrebung 
herauskommen. 


Ein schweizer Prdlat iiber Bischof Wehrle. 

Im Anschluss an eine Reihe Namen verdiente 
Missionare, die, der Abstammung nach Schweizer 
ihr Leben hier in Amerika in den Diest der Kirche 
gestellt hatten, fuhrt Msgr. Franz Hoefliger: 
Kanzler der Didzese Chur, in den Einsiedler “St 
Meinrads Raben” den des_ hochwst. i 


verdiene, schreibt genannter Prdlat, ‘“ebenbiirtig) 
neben jenen eines Erzbischofs Dr. Seb. Messmer 
und eines Bischofs Martinus Marty genannt zu 
werden.” An anderer Stelle des als Begriissung 
“Zam goldenen Priester- und Missionsjubilaum Sr 
Exzel. Vinzenz Wehrle, O. S. B.” gedachter 
Aufsatzes heisst es: . 


“Wie sehr P. Vinzenz (einst als Missionar in Nord Da- 
kota) in Liebe und Erbarmen mit diesem armen Volke (da 
sich auf den Prairien Nord Dakotas niedergelassen hatte) 
vereint war, konnte der Schreibende vor zwei Jahren be 
merken bei einer Volksmission unter diesen Deutschrussen 


‘Aber’, bemerkte er, ‘ich wusste, dass sich s 

niemand dieser armen Leute angenommen hatte, drum 
ich diese 50,000 Dollars zuriick und blieb hier, weil sonst 
diese armen Deutschrussen der Kirche verloren gega: 
waren, Ich_danke dem Herrgott, dass ich die Gnade di 
Einsicht gehabt habe.’ ” 


Aus derselben Quelle erfahren wir, dass Bischof 
Wehrle seit dem Tage seiner Konsekration ei: 
Tagebuch gefithrt, worin er alle Reisen, Besucl 
etc. aufzuzeichnen pflegt. Wir mdchten hoffe 
dieses werthvolle Dokument seiner Thitigk 
moge der historischen Forschung nicht ve 
lorengehen. = Se 
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Ueber kirchliche Zustaénde in Amerika. 
Unter dem Titel: “Aus dem kirchlichen Leben 
den Vereinigten Staaten Nord-Amerikas” ver- 
rentlichte Pater Assmann S. J. im Wiener 
‘rossen Kirchenblatt” seine auf langerer Beo- 
thtung beruhenden Eindriicke iiber die Zustinde 
unsrem Lande. Die Schlussworte — seiner 
tikelserie sind charakteristisch fiir Pater Ass- 
rmns Auffassung: 
‘Europa amerikanisiert sich immer mehr, Es ware eut, 
mn man mehr die Lichtseiten statt der Schattenseiten 
-thahmte. Und es giebt dort grosse Lichtseiten neben 
9ssen Schattenseiten. Grosse Baume werfen grosse Schat- 
Und die Sequoia gigantea, der grosste Baum der Welt, 
mmt nur einmal vor, im Yosemite-Valley. Die Kirche 
risti gedeiht auf amerikanischem Boden und fiithlt sich in 
freien Luft zwischen New York und San Francisco, 
ischen Kanada und Mexiko sehr wohl!” 


Jedoch verkennt Verfasser keineswegs, dass der 
terialismus in unsrem Lande Feste und Orgien 
éert. “Doch nicht mehr als anderswo,”’ setzt er 
ig hinzu. Auch berichtet er seinen Lesern, es 
be huben trotz alledem “viel jugendlichen 
ealismus und Optimismus, und noch soviel 
ottesglauben und Gottesfurcht, dass man ehrlich 
gen kann, die geistige Atmosphare ist giinstig fiir 
Kirche und fur die Ausbreitung derselben.” 
ater Assmann beruft sich dabei auf den Grund- 
ttz, contra experimentum nullum argumentum. 
Die Erfahrung hat es bewiesen, Gott und Religion 
md dort noch salonfahig und in der Oeffentlich- 
“it geachtet.” 


Missionsbriefe. 

Im Herzen des schwarzen Kontinents, in der 
aemaligen Kolonie Deutsch Ost-Afrika, grundeten 
chwestern ein kleines Krankenhaus, dem eine 
dinik angegliedert ist. Unlangst stellte sich nun 
21 diesem Caritaswerk Mangel an Medikamenten 
n; in ihrer Noth wandte sich die Oberin, Sr. M. 
futwina, an die C. St., mit der Bitte ihr zu helfen. 
lucklicherweise ermoglichte uns eine grossere 
abe, ihrem Wunsche zu entsprechen. 

Als die von uns bei einer Gross-Drogenhandlung 
1 Berlin bestellten Medikamente am 19. Sep- 
ember zu Kilema im Kilimanjaro-Gebiet einge- 
‘offen waren, schrieb uns Sr. Lutwina sofort: 
“Aus ganzem Herzen habe ich Ihnen heute zu danken fur 
les, was Sie mir geschickt haben. Eigentlich hatte ich 
men schon lange fiir das Paket mit der Ledertasche dan- 
en sollen, doch wartete ich auf die bereits angekiindigten 
[edizinen, die nun heute hier eintrafen. ... Welche Freude 
ie mir und allen meinen Pflegebefohlenen damit gemacht 
aben, vermag ich in Worten nicht auszudriicken. Nun 
ann ich die Tasche fillen, die Sie mir geschickt haben, 
ad mancheinem, ja vielen Kranken zu Hilfe eilen, Ich 
‘ollte schon etwas verzagt werden, weil ich die Zahl mei- 
er Patienten zu beschranken gezwungen war, und zwar in 
nem Masse, das sie bedeutend verringerte. Jetzt aber 

ich mit Freude und Trost in die Zukunft blicken, die 
ir durch Ihre grossmiithige Gabe lichter geworden ist.” 
SF 


“Tmmer dasselbe,” wird vielleicht mancher Leser 
snken; “wir wissen es ja nun endlich, dass die 
Joth der Zeit sich auch in den Missionen bemerk- 
r macht; uns geht’s selbst schlecht, was niitzt 
_ das Betteln! Man lasse uns nun doch endlich 


mit Nothsignalen in Ruh!” Die C. St. sagt sich 
jedoch, unterliessen wir es, unsere Mitglieder auf 
die Auswirkung der grossen Wirthschaftskrise in 
den Missionslandern aufmerksam zu machen, so 
wurde das Missionswerk alsbald ganz in Verges- 
senheit gerathen. Gerade das sollen die verdffent- 
lichten Mittheilungen verhindern helfen. 

Weit hinten in China, in der Provinz Kansu, 
wohl eine Monatsreise von der Seektiste entfernt, 
wirken seit einer Reihe von Jahren deutsche Mis- 
sionare. Auch ihrer nehmen wir uns von Zeit zu 
Zeit nach Vermogen an. Wie nothwendig das ist, 
wird der Leser folgenden Zeilen entnehmen: 

“Die Missionen haben hier in China einen schweren 
Stand. Wir waren noch ganz auf die Mithilfe der Hei- 
math angewiesen, nun bleibt sie infolge der Nothlage auf 
der ganzen Welt aus. Kaum ist es uns moglich, das bisher 
Erreichte zu unterhalten, Griindung neuer Stationen, Bau 
von Kirchen und Schulen ist nicht mehr moglich. Mdéchte 
uns der liebe Gott doch bald bessere Zeiten schicken.” 

Wer vermochte, um ein anderes Beispiel anzu- 
fiihren, interesse- und gefuhllos zu bleiben beim 
Lesen der folgenden Mittheilung des hochwst. 
Bischofs Thomas Spreiter, O. S. B., der uns aus 
Natal in Stid-Afrika schreibt: 

“Da die Zeiten schlecht und ernst sind, werden auch 
bei Ihnen die Gaben sparlich einlaufen. Ich erlaube mir 
aber doch die Freiheit mich in Erinnerung zu bringen, 
wenn Sie in der Lage sein sollten iiber eine Gabe zu ver- 
fiigen, Gottes Giite ist ja gross und sie hat uns nie ver- 
lassen. Aber wir mtissen doch auch sehen, dass wir Hilfe 
finden. Wie bin ich erschrocken als die Bank uns dieser 
Tage meldete, dass wir einen Overdraft von tber 800 
Dollars hatten! Und das schon jetzt am Anfang des 
Rechnungsjahres, das am 1. Juli beginnt! Wir mussten 
ja auch dieses Jahr wieder sehr viel Getreide kaufen, da 
wir wegen der grossen Trockenheit kaum ein Drittel von 
dem ernteten, was wir hatten ernten mussem Jetzt, im 
Oktober, sollten wir Regen haben, aber wie die letzten 
drei, vor allem die letzten zwei Jahre, ist der Himmel auch 
nun wieder verschlossen. Wieder mtissen wir daher mit 
Bangen in die Zukunft sehen. In eine Zukunft, die uns - 
mit vielen Aufgaben winken wiirde.” 


Geht mit Sammlung fiir deutsch-russische 
Fliichtlinge voran. 

Wie bereits so oft in der Vergangenheit, ist auch 
nun wieder der Staatsverband Minnesota bereit als 
erster einen wichtigen Beschluss des C. V. auszu- 
fithren. Auf der diesjahrigen Generalversammlung 
unserer Vereinigung wurde die Aufmerksamkeit 
der Exekutive sowohl als auch der Delegaten auf 
die trostlose Lage ftinfzig deutsch-russicher, in 
Harbin in der Mandschurei sich aufhaltender 
Fliichtlinge aus Siberien hingewiesen. Indem das 
Gesuch, diese Aermsten aus ihrer trostlosen Lage zu 
befreien und ihre Uebersiedlung nach Sud-Amerika 
von mehreren Bischéfen in China und auch vom 
Deutschen Caritasverband befiirwortet wurde, 
beschloss man durch eine Sammlung die nothigen 
Mittel zur Ausfthrung des erwahnten Unter- 
nehmens aufzubringen. Man fiihlte sich desto mehr 
verpflichtet dies zu thun, weil sowohl die amerikan- 
ischen Lutheraner als auch die Mennoniten unseres 
Landes ihre viel zahlreicheren Glaubensgenossen, 
die ebenfalls nach Harbin gefliichtet waren, bereits 
befreit und in Paraguay angesiedelt haben. 
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Nun beschloss die Exekutive des Staatsverbandes 
Minnesota in ihrer jiingst zu St. Paul abgehaltenen 
Sitzung, einen Aufruf zu erlassen zu Gunsten dieses 
Liebeswerkes, in Uebereinstimmung mit dem von 
der Generalversammlung in Fairfax angenommenen 
Beschluss. Auch vom C. V. muss diese Angelegen- 
heit in nachster Zeit ernstlich in Angriff genommen 
werden. 


Nachahmungswerthes Vorgehen. 

Dem 6fters von uns ausgesprochenen Wunsche, 
alle dem C. V. angehdrenden Vereine méchten doch, 
wie das in fritheren Jahren Gebrauch war, jahrlich 
dem Generalsekretar unseres Verbandes uber ihre 
besonderen Thatigkeiten Bericht erstatten, verleiht 
folgende Nachricht Nachdruck. 

Wie die tagliche “Omaha Tribiine” in der 
Ausgabe vom 21. November berichtet, beschloss der 
dortige St. Peters Verein in seiner kurz vorher 
abgehaltenen Monatsversammlung, einen Theil der 
die Pfarrschule besuchenden Kinder mit Milch zu 
versehen, nachdem der Pfarrer der St. Josephs 
Gemeinde, Rey. P. Timothy Magnien, O. F. M., die 
Aufmerksamkeit auf die Unterernahrung mancher 
Schiller gelenkt hatte. 

“Der Verein fasste darauf einstimmig den lobenswerthen 
Beschluss,” meldet das Omaha’er Blatt, “der Schulverwal- 
tung gentigend Geld zur Verfiigung zu stellen, um die 
diirfitigen Kinder wahrend des ganzen Winters mit Milch 
versehen zu konnen. LEinerlei, was die Rechnung sein 
werde, der St. Peters Verein versprach sie zu begleichen. 
Der Verein gab damit ein Beispiel echt christlicher Caritas.” 

Hierher gehdrt auch das Vorgehen des Stadtverbandes 
St. Paul. Dieser arbeitet gegenwartig, wie der “Wanderer” 
berichtet, Hand in Hand mit katholischen Vereinen auf 
dem Lande, erlangt von ihnen an Lebensmitteln, was auf 
den Farmen tberflissig ist oder entbehrt werden kann, um 
es dann unter die Armen der deutschen Pfarreien der Stadt 
St. Paul zu vertheilen. Dies lobenswerthe Vorgehen 
verdient nicht nur Beachtung, es sollte allgemein nach- 
geahmt werden. 

Manche Kritik witirde verstummen, wenn der 
C. V. wieder in die Lage versetzt wiirde, an der 
Hand statistischen Materials dieser Art jahrlich 
Zeugniss abzulegen fiir die Thatigkeit seiner 
einzelnen Vereine. 


Miszellen. 

Der Vorsicht und dem Interesse des Hrn. Ste- 
phen Stuve verdankt die C. St. nun den Stempel 
des Siegels des ersten in St. Louis vor iiber 70 
Jahren gegriindeten Kath. Gesellenvereins. Er 
entdeckte ihn unter altem Geriimpel, und als ge 
treuer Mitarbeiter tiberbrachte er ihn uns fiir un- 
sere Sammlung. 


Dieser Gesellenverein wurde Ende der fiinfziger Jahre 
gegrundet und dirfte dann wohl dem Biirgerkrieg, der die 
jungen Leute wahrscheinlich theils ins Heer berief oder 
deren Verstreuung in andere. Gegenden des Landes 
veranlasste, zum Opfer gefallen sein. Wir besitzen bisher 
nur sparliche Nachrichten iiber diesen Verein, geschdpft 
aus Berichten im “Wahrheitsfreund” (Cincinnati). 


Auch heuer wieder wendet sich der Prisident des 
Staatsverbands Minnesota, Hr. William A. Boer- 
ger, an alle angeschlossenen Vereine mit der Bitte, 


das Liebeswerk fiir die Indianer-Missionen abe 
mals in Angriff zu nehmen. Der Aufruf verra 
warmes Interesse fiir die so bettelarmen Indian 
des Nordwestens. 
Als erster hat Hr. Boerger bekanntlich vor mehrer 
Jahren den im Staate Minnesota die Pfarrschulen besu 12 
den Kindern empfohlen, Bohnen oder pop-corn, als fur § 
Missionen bestimmt, zu ziehen. Wahrend die Durre @ 
letzten Jahres die Ernte vernichtete, wurden vor zwei Ja 4 
nicht weniger als zwei Tionnen des von Schulkindg 
eingeheimsten Maises genannter Art am_ Indiamy 
Missionen versandt. Daran erinnert nun Hr. Boerger ¥ 
Jugend, mit der Bitte, auch dies Jahr wieder ahnl ti 
Gaben darbringen zu wollen. 4 
} 
Ich bin keinesfalls gegen das Kapital voreing 
nommen, das Kapital muss jedoch die Arbeit 
fruchten. Ein gerechtes national-dkonomisel 
Gesetz ist der Menschheit auf den ersten Seiten d 
Alten Testamentes gegeben worden. Dort steht gi 
schrieben: “Du sollst Herr sein und nicht Sklave 
Heute herrscht nicht Ordnung, sondern Chaos. § 
Wem dient heute die gesamte Intelligenz des Me 
schen? Bloss dem Kapital, der Materie. & 
Ich sehe im Aufbltthen der Industrie und # 
Technik keinen Fortschritt, solange der Mensch, @ 
der Herr der Materie sein soll, ihr Sklave ist 
solange nicht ihm die Maschine dient, sondern er 
Sklave ist. 


Erzbischof Dr. Kordac. 


Historical Studies and Notes 

3 (Continued from page 277) 
Gregory Fink, and but recently from the pre§ 
would seem to indicate that at the time of publigé 
tion of this Catechism it was deemed desirable ” 
produce the book locally, perhaps because there 
no Catechism printed in German to be had els 
where in America at the time. Even copies | 
Catechisms published in Germany may not ha 
been available, necessitating production of the be 
locally, or perhaps in nearby Reading or Allentov 
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